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Aagt.I. An History of Muhammedanism: comprising the 
Life and Character of the Arabian Prophet, and succinct 
Accounts of the. Empires, founded by the Muhammedan 
Arms; an Inquiry into the theological, moral, and juridical 
Code of the Muselmans, and the Literature and Sciences o 
the Saracens and Turks ; with a View 6f the present Extent 
and Influence of the Muhammedan Religion. By Charles 
Mills, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 409pp. Black, Parbury, and Allan, 
1817. Wages : 


THE or of this publication is thas stated by the author, 
in his preface : ; 

‘«* No attempt has been hitherto made to extract the substance 
of the different volumes, on the subject of Muhammedanism, 
(many of them elaborate and rare,) to collect to one point the 
principal lights which writers have thrown upon it, and to form a 
concise account of the religious, political, and literary history of 
the disciples of the Arabian Prophet.” 


We know not whether, in the whole range of history, a fairer 
or more open field could have been chosen, than Mr. Mills has 
marked out for himself in this senteuce. The rise and estdblish- 
ment of a mighty empire, rendered doubly interesting, and more 
than doubly instructive, by the circumstauce of its carrying with 
it, every where, a peculiar system of religion ; its division’ and 
revolutions, "progress and recoil ; all going on upon the largest 
scale, and exhibiting throughout a singular set of national habits 
and opinions, in the act of comniunicating themselves, by a ca- 
rious kind of contagion, to the several countries, as they were 
successively conquered or converted: this surely is a spectacle 
as richly deserving the aeention the statesman and ae 
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pher, (we will not say as the struggles of freedom in the Gre- 
cian republics, but) as the march of a military empire, like that 
of Rome; although from difference of taste, or from the re- 
moteness of the scene of action, or from the want of literary 
merit in the historians of the East, it has been, comparatively 
speaking, neglected among us. Considering, moreover, how 
nearly the subject is brought home to every Christian, by its 
influence on the fortunes of his religion, and.to every English- 
man, by the growing connection of his couytry with half Mu- 
hammedan Iadia; it is certainly desirable that our children 
should be taught to take am early interest m it: and if Oliver 
Goldsmith were now living, and we members of the Literary 
Club, we should willingly put our names to a petition, inviting 
him to present the world with such an Abndgment of Sarace- 
nian and Turkish, as he has given us of Grecian and Roman, 
History. ; 

Whether Mr. Mills’s publication would have saved us: this 
trouble, we will endeavour now to enable our readers to judge. 
If we rightly understand the duty of an abbreviator of history, 
it excludes wot only falsehood, but doubtful or abstract truth, . 
He is like a witness called to prove a fact, whose opinion on the 
point of law the court will consider as no better than an imper- 
tinence. Disquisitions, theories, and long philosophical discus- 
sions, appear to us as much out of place in elementary history, 
as a chapter of Aristotle’s Categories would be in the Eton 
Grammar. In short, we would express what is required in the 
avthor of an abridgment in three words, accuracy, selection, 
and arrangement: to which, if he would be perfect, he should 
also add a certain force and liveliness of style, answering to the 
faculty of telling a story well in conversation: whereby his 
readers may be not only helped to enter into the spirit of aff he 
relates, but tempted also to acquaint themselves, according to 
their opportunities, with the more detailed and original accounts. 
For abridgments, taken by themselves, are at best but unsatis- 
factory things to trust to: and to ask which is the best is not 
unlike making a comparison between Teading-strings and a go- 
cart. ‘That is the better, which sooner leaves the learner able 
and willing to go ‘alone. 

Iv point of accuracy, as far as we are capable of judging, no 
niaterial exception.can be made to the author before us. He 
makes no profession of oriental learning, nor Of very rare or 
varied research : indeed, he would have shewn more respeet 
for the public eye if he had amassed his materials more plenti- 
fully, and cigested them more carefully, than he appears to have 
done. We are willing to allow him full credit for industry : 
acvertheless, when we find a writer quoting whole pages  toge- 
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ther, sometimes without acknowledgment, and often with no 
more than a simple reference, from so common a work as 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall: the most indulgent critic cannot give 
him any higher praise than that of a diligent transcriber. 

But be it so, we would not quarrel with Mr. Mills for giving 
us part of Gibbon in a cheaper form, if Gibbon were a fit 
writer for the purpose to which he has applied him: viz. the 
furnishing children and very slight and cursory students, (for we 
cannot believe this work intended for any higher use,) with a 
general notion of this part of history. We are now upon the 
topic of accuracy ; and as Mr. Mills is professedly a compiler, 
his accuracy must depend on that of the writers whom he copies. 
Now a story may be told very accurately in substance, and yet 
the manner and circumstances of it may be so distorted, that it 
shall be a lie from beginning to end. By a tittle shragging and 
winking, a significant cough or whistle, or a dextrous manage- 
ment of the muscles of the nose and eyes, a character may be 
presently ruined, without a single actionable word. Written 
and serious history admits of a fault exactly answering to this: 
a hinting, hesitating tone of narrative, an expression of peculiar 
significance, intended to impress upon the reader's mind a great 
deal more than he sees on the paper. And it is certain that this 
kind of misrepresentation is so much more dangerous, as it less 
admits of exposure and contradiction, than the? dfrect assertion 
of an untruth does. Whatever may be the thought of Gibbon’s 
general correctness in his stajement of facts, (and he was, in- 
deed, an exceeding cautious and painful «writer,) his offences in 
this other species of inaccuracy are so numerous, so wilful and 
habitual, that every plain sensible man, who ever attended to 
his narrative may be safely summoned to bear witness against 
him. We allude not only to the disgusting sneer, which he 
constantly assumes when he speaks of Christians and Christianity, 
but to the whole tone and tenor of what he says on the cha- 
racters of persons, and wherever morality comes in question, 
He seems to have lived by, for, with himself alone ; cherishing 
that cool, sarcastic misanthropy, which is so apt to flourish in 
the solitude of vanity and selfishness, as the bitterer and more . 
rancorous kind does in that of pride and disappointment. In 
the pleasant employment of watering this fungus he continued, 
till his moral perceptions appear to have been absolutely blunted, 
and he could see nothing disgusting in obscenity, provided it 
were in Latin; nothing immoral in fraud and imposture, pro- 
vided the fraud were not a pious one, nor the imposter a pro- 
fessor of the Christian Faith: nothing unpardonable in the most 
horrible cruelties, if they ‘were committed by a philosophical 
conqueror. How true the first of these charges is, the learned 
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readers of the Decline and Fall too well know ; at any rate, our 
pages shall not be sullied with a word more on the subject. 

For the second, we appeal to his character of Mahomet : 
for the third, to the manner in which he speaks of Genghiz 
Khan, one of the worst and most bloody-minded of those 
tyrants and heroes, who have, at sundry times, mfested man- 
kind. Of this man Gibbon tells us, in one page, that “ after 
his first victory he placed seventy cauldrons on the fire, and 
seventy of the most guilty rebels were plunged headlong into 
the boiling water :” and in the next page holds him up to our 
admiration, as “ a barbarian who anticipated the lessons of 
philosophy,” as the rival of Mr. Locke, for “ pure theism and 
perfect toleration.” In short, he gives to this ruffian-like, 
wholesale murderer, a praise, which he denies to the martyrs of 
the first century. “ His religion,” says he, “ deserves our 
wonder and applause.” The religion of Genghiz Khan! what 
was it? He professed, it seems, to believe in the existence of 
a God, and he allowed the large gang of robbers, called his 
camp, to use any mode of worship, or none at all, just as they 
pleased. And this is so great a merit in the eye of one, who, 
m the same sentence, affects to shudder at the thought of 
“ Catholic Lnquisitors, defending nonsense by cruelty,” that the 
brutality and ambition of Genghiz, his disregard of all rights and 
laws, are to be spoken of with complacency for its sake *.. May 
not this remind us of them, who first denied the Holy One and 
the Just, and then desired a murderer to be granted unto them ? 
The first blindness was wilfal; the second (let us not be called 
uncharitable for saymg so) would seem, in both instances, to be 
rightly accounted judicial, And the example of this celebrated 
historian may be added to the many warvings, which the expe- 
rience of every age has given us, that they, who will not believe 


religious truth, shall be delivered up to the influence of streng 
moral delusion. 


Another artifice, by which the writer in question has con- 
trived, whenever it suited his purpose, to tell the truth falsely, is 
@ constan! recourse to irony, especially when he can apply it to 
any of those words, which either in their own meaning, or by 
their general application, are eminently worthy of respect and 
veneration. “ Holy,” “ edifying,” “ devout,” “ faithful,” “ pro- 
phet,” “ martyr,” “ apostle,’ and many other terms most sacred 
to a right-minded man, are so polluted and profaned by his use 
of them, that before his twelve volames are ended, the reader, 
4 he have not been specially on his guard, though he may not 
himself have'learned to use them sneeringly, will yet have his 
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mind infested with unpleasant associations, rising hke a crude 
and nauseous flavour in the mouth, on his next meeting with the 
same words in their legitimate signification. Those who are 
aware of the great influence which im»gination has on our no~ 
tions of historical truth, will be able to estimate the mischievous 
effects of such devices as these, and the impropriety of select- 
ing an author, who is every where full of them, as the fittest 
for communicating to the balf-learned the elementary know- 
ledge of an important period of history. 

It will have been seen, that our objection to Mr. Mills’s use 
of Gibbon’s book does not lie against his referring to bim as 
authority, but only against bis transcribing from bim so largely 
us he has done. For it does not rest so much upon any sup- 
posed inaccuracy in the substance of what he says, as upon his | 
unfair and disingenuous method of saying it. If, therefore, Mr, 
Mills had been content to take the facts from Gibbon, and put 
them in his own words, we should have bad no quarrel agamst 
him on this score. And it is doing him but justice to add, that 
he has, we believe universally, avoided those passages which are 
most strongly marked by the conceited irreligion of his master, 
and in one place has expressly censured him for it. 

Yet we regret that in a note to p. 40, he should seem to have 
given countenance, however slightly and unintentignally, to one 
of the most dangerous, and of late years, most fashionable, 
fallacies of Voltaire’s school of infidelity. “ ‘The laws of the Jews 
against idolaters appear to have been still more strict, than were 
the Muhammedan laws on the same stfbject.” For this remark 
Mr. Mills quotes Salé’s Prelimimary Discourse to the Koran, 
and Sale quotes Deuteronomy, chap. xx. But it 1s most untrue 
and uncandid to represent the precepts there given by Moses 
for the extirpation of the Canaauites, us the standing law of the 
Jewish nation in their dealings with idolatrous strangers. ‘The 
case of the Canaanites, as Paley has distinctly shewn, was a very 
peculiar one, and not to be set up for a precedent m any other 
mstance. They were to be rooted out, not for their idolatry 
simply, but for the abominable, yet most infectious, vices, 
which they had incorporated with it. But it does not appear, 
from the Old Testament at least, that either Moses commanded, 
or the Jews practised, any greater cruelty towards other nations, 
with whom they happened to be at war, than the public law 
of those times allowed. Their military code instead of being 
more severe, was in truth thore sparing than that ‘of the Sara- 
cens. For we read every where in the .histofy of David, of 
idolaters becoming his servants, and bringing him gifts: whereas 
the Koran gave them no choice but conversion or death. Pid 
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little real ground had either the fanatics of the last age for their 
jntolerance, or the scoffers of this for their unbelicf, in the con- 
duct of the chosen people towards their enemies. 

Wé wish, that for the early part of his narrative, our auther 
had made larger use of a book which he has occasionally 
quoted, Ockley’s History of the Saracens. ‘To us that writer, 
im spite of his occasional grossness, and too naked simplicity, 1s, 
we confess, peculiarly dehghtful: partly, perhaps, from the re- 
freshing contrast which that simplicity presents to the laboured 
and sententious pomp of Gibbon. It is quite amusing to sce 
what pains the latter takes, to give a high colouring to the plain 
tale with which Ockley has furmished him, and varnish it overto his 
mind, with a sufficiently thick coating of philosophy and rhetoric. 
An auctioneer’s advertisement, with all its powers of transmutation, 
is nothing to it. Sooner would the owner of a dirty wooden 
box at Hammersmith, recognize his own property in Mr. Chris- 
tic’s description ; “fa delightful villa; fine country view ; spa- 
cious apartments, &c. Xc.” than Simon Ockley, with his rant- 
ing, scolding, splashing Saracens, would know themselves i 
the suit of French lace and embroidery, with which the philoso- 
phical man-milliner of Lausanne has equipped them. 

But the great charm of Ockley’s narrative, lies in his enter- 
ing into the spirit of his heroes so thoroughly and unreservedly 
as he does. ‘The motions of passion and enthusiasm, are swifter 
than those of calculating policy, and require to be related in a 
more vivid and less reasoning style, with more of description, 
and less of disquisition. And passion and enthusiasm in Asia, 
are yet more headstrong than in Europe. Ockley’s was just the 
hand to draw them. With unabated eagerness and animation, 
he tracks his favourite warriors, for fifty years, through those 
rapid turns of fortune and of war, which terminated in their se- 
cure establishment m Syria, Egypt, and Persia, under the dy- 
nasty of the Ommindes: a course of campaigns as different 
from the slow technical process usual in the warfare of civi- 
lized pations, as the Moorish jerrid is from the manceuvring of 
our life-guards. In such a state of things, the talents and cha- 
racters of individuals are much more distinguishable, and of 
greater effect. ‘They can make themselves seen and heard, as 
something more than mere under-wheels in the great machine, 
passively obeving the impulse of the master-workman. Ac- 
cordingly, the pages of Ockley are full of blustering dialogues, 
single commbats, hair-breadth escapes, stratagems and “adven- 
tures, in which the fate of a whole city or camp depended upon 
the deaterity ond prowess of two or three champions. Add to 
this the freshness and spirit, which the consciousness of origi- 
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wality always gives a writer; and which, throughout his first 
volume, at least, he eminently enjoyed: the very existence of 
the work, which furnished him with most of his materials, being, 
we believe, hardly known in England before. Every one must 
feel how much better, and more boldly, he tells bis story, when 
he is sure that it is new to the company. ‘These things, com- 
bined with a natural ardour im his darling studies, which neither 
misfortune nor ill-natured critism could damp, have produced a 
narrative, which, though it be for the most part a literal wans- 
lation, is hardly mferior im spirit and interest to the original 
lliad, or Orlando Furioso: aud we are willing to believe it a 
great deal more true than either: though the Arabian Alwakidi, 
upon whose credit it rests, lived not within two hundred years 
of the time of which he writes. But there is in every thing he 
says, making allowance for some national partiality, strong in- 
ternal evidence of general correctness. In short, we are willing 
to take up with his account, as we do with the first ten books of 
Livy, rather than own ourselves altogether unable to read pages 
so interesting in the annals of the world, as those which record 
the first rise of the Roman and Saracenian empires. Some- 
thing like what we find there we know must have happened ; 
and: in history, no less than in the intercourse of life, it 1s both 
a better and a pleasanter extreme to believe a little too much, 
than to reject the truth upon vague and insufficiént grounds. 

We have mentioned Mr, Mills’s two principal English autho- 
rities, for the purely historical part of his work. ‘There are very 
few passages, as far as we have been‘ able to ascertain, in which 
he has added any thing material to the stores of oriental know- 
ledge, which Gibbon, avowedly without any skill in the oriental 
languages, had brought together. Except for that scanty por- 
tion of his work, which relates to India, and in the two last 
chapters, one of which reviews the literature of the Muham- 
medan nations, the other presents a picture of the present state 
of the religion ; he has consulted the same authors in nearly the 
same places, and drawn from them the same results in nearly 
the same words. If Gibbon has quoted De Guignes and 
D’Herbelot correctly, and if they told the truth, Mr. Mills is 
an accurate epitomizer. 

But an accurate epitomizer is not always a good one. Ano- 
ther necessary qualification for that office, which is, m truth, a 
much more difficult and important trust than it 1s usually ac- 
counted, is the faculty of discrimination and selection, an eye to 
see what is momentous and what trivial ; what events stand com- 
paratively single, and what are of large connection, reaching 
before and after ; what are characteristic traits of an age or na- 
tion, and what individual exceptions, contrary to the general 7”, 
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of the picture. In this respect Mr. Mills, wherever he has 
ventured to walk without his leading-strings, to say something 
that Gibbon had not said, shews himself, we think, sufficientiy 
qualified : though he is far too brief in his view of Muham- 
medan history, after the division of the ‘Cahphate, to allow us 
much opporiuuity of judging. Perhaps the following para- 
graphs, which contain his account of Malek Shah, the fourth of 
the Seljukian sultaus of Persia, who were to the caliphs of Bag- 
dad in their decline, what Charlemagne and his successors were 
to the Popes, may give the reader as fair an idea of his powers 
and attainments as auy we could have extracted. 


“ In a moment of victory, when all hearts were devoted to his 
service, Alp Arslan had obtained from his emirs, their pledge of 
allegiance to his youngest son, Malek Shah, as the immediate 
successor to his dominions. On the death of the sovereign, the 
influence of his vizier secured the fidelity of the nobles, and Malek 
Shah, at the head of his armies, was proclaimed sultan, and ac- 
cepted from the legates of the caliph, the investiture of his office 
of Protector of the Muhammedan Religion, and the title, until 
that time, never applied to any Moslem prince, of Commander of 
the Faithful. But the voice of the people, and the approbation 
of the pontiff, could not prevent rebellion. Cadered, the uncle 
of the sultan, and governor of the province of Kerman, unfurled 
the standard of revolt, and appeared in considerable force in 
Kurge. Commanding the veteran troops of Korasan, who had 
immortalized the name of his father, Malek Shah, in one of the 
most sanguinary battles which the Persian historians have recorded, 
established his own reputation, and took the person of his antago- 
nist. Isut the veterans, in arrogance of their power, murmured at 
the smallness of their pay, and threatened to release the captive 
prince, and place him on the throne. In the dark councils of an 
eastern court, the dagger of an assassin is more efficacious than 
the arts of the politician. The murder of his uncle was easily per- 
formed by Malek Shah, and the soldiers returned to their alle- 
riance. 
ce This Turkish sultan was the greatest prince of his age. Per- 
sia was his, the emirs of Syria paid their submission of tribute and 
respect, and the appearance of the governor of Transoxiana, as a 
prisoner at Ispahan, the metropolis of the Seljuk princes, and the 
sultan’s name on the coins of Kashgar, shewed the extent of the 
por er of Malek Shah in Tartary. Daily prayers were offered for 
is health at Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, Bagdad, Rhei, Ispahan, 


Samarcand, Bokhara, and Kashgar. But the reign of this sove- 
reign is interesting to the philosopher as well as to the historian of 
blood. From a detail of the changes of empires, we turn with 
pleasure to illustrations of life and character. In the exercise of 
hunting, he dissipated the cures cf government: forty-seven thou- 
sand horses formed his train, and for every beast that was slain. by 
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his own hand, he recompensed the owner. In twelve journies, he 
encompassed twelve times the whole of his vast territories, dis- 
pensed the benefit of —— and shewed himself the father of his 
people. The pious Muselman, in his pilgrimage to Mecca, blessed 
the sultan’s name, for the places of relief and refreshment which 
cheered the Arabian Desert ; and the afflictions of human nature 
were soothed and mitigated, by the hospitals and asylums which 
he built. Under his patronage, the astronomers of the east en- 
gaged in the reformation of the calendar. From the days of Mu- 
hammed the lunar course had measured the Persian year, but the 
intercalation had been neglected, and the vernal equinox was re- 
moved from the sign of Aries, to that of Pisces. Buta new era 
was now introduced into Muhammedan chronology, and the Gela- 
lean style is scarcely inferior in accuracy to the Gregorian calen- 
dar. Since the brilliant days of the caliphate of Bagdad, letters 
had not been encouraged by a more enlightened patron than Ma- 
lek, and an hundred poets sounded his praises in the hall of his 
palace at Ispahan. Mosques and colleges displayed his love for 
religion and literature, and his useful magnificence was seen in 
his spacious high roads and bridges, and in the number of his ar- 
tificial canals and navigations. 

“« The magnanimity of the prince, and the flattery and address 
of his minister Nedham, are worthy of record. On the eve of a 
battle, which terminated the feeble pretensions to the throne of a 
brother of the sultan, he prostrated himself, ith his minister, be- 
fore the tomb of the Imam Riza, at Thous. ‘The devotions being 
concluded, Malek asked his faithful servant, what had been the 
subject of his secret petitions? ‘I have prayed,’ said the vizier, 
* that your arms may be crowned with victory.’ ‘* For my part,’ 
observed the disinterested sultan, ‘1 have implored, that the favour 
of God may be shewn to him, who is most worthy to govern the 
Moslems.’ ‘The charge of the passage of his army across the Oxus 
was defrayed by orders on the revenue of Antioch. The murntur 
of the boatmen at this apparent evasion of their demands reached 
the ears of their sovereign. It was not to postpone their reward, 
said the flattering vizier to his angry master, but in order to shew 
to your posterity, that under your reign, Antioch and the Oxus 
were subject to the same king. The sovereign smiled at the artful 
compliment, and the vizier in secret compensated the boatmen. 

“ In an excursion from his camp, which was opposed to that of 
the emperor of Constantinople, the fortune of war threw the Turk- 
ish sultan into the hands of the enemy. Their illustrious prisoner 
was clothed with simplicity, his rank was therefore unknown by his 
enemies, and politically unnoticed by his friends. A fugitive from the 
sultan’s party told the tale to Nedham. The skill of the minister was 
now severely tried in averting ruin from the House of Seljuk, The 
usual guards were posted at the sultan’s tent, the discipline of the 
camp proceeded in its usual order, and the next morning, Nedham 
appeared before the throne of the emperor, with overtures of 
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In the course of the interview, the affair of the prisoners was mens 
tioned by the emperor: but the minister. affected. indifference to 
the matter, and declared his sultan’s nayey + for so trifling a loss. 


‘Che emperor conmanded the captives to be brought before bim, 
wid as a pledge of the sincerity of his wishes for peace, he gene- 
rously delivered them to Nedham. During subsequent hostilities, 
the same prince of the Greeks was led as a captive into the pre- 
sence of the sultan. The courage of the Greek was unsubdued by 
chains, and he haughtily exclaimed, ‘ If thou art a king, thou 
wilt freely forgive the past; if a merchant, sell me; if a butcher, 
put me to death.’ * 1am a king,’ replied the magnanimous Ma- 
lek, and immediately conimanded an honourable return for the 
emperor, to the throne of his dominions. But the mental pene- 
tration of the sultan was not equal to the fine qualities of his spirit, 
and the fall of Nedham was rendered bitter by the worthlessness 
of its cause. <A wife of Malek plotted an infringement of the 
sacred right of primogeniture, by attempting to procure for the 
younger son of the emperor, a royal declaration in favour of his 
pretensions to the throne, when it should become vacant by the 
death of his father. The loyal Nedham frustrated her artifices, 
but his conduct drew upon him the malignity of a disappointed 
woman. ‘The princess poisoned the ears of her husband with idle 
tales of the faithlessness and rapacity of his servant, and the cre- 
dulous and ungrateful monarch commanded the return of the 
turban and inkstand, the badges of the vizier’s office, In deliver- 
ing them to the messenger, the veteran minister exclaimed, ‘ It 
is well that I should be required to resign power, when the wisdom 
of my measures has produced the happiest results. When the sea 
was agitated, Malek honoured me with his confidence ; now all is 
calm, and he deigns to listen to calumny. But he will not long be 
ignorant, that the eternal decrees of Providence have connected 
my inkhorn and turban, with his throne and his diadem.’ A reply 
eo raughty and imprudent tended not to deprecate the wrath of his 
sovereign. ‘lhe charge of the empire was committed to a new 
vizier, who secured himself in his seat, by employing the murder- 
ous hand of an assassin against the faithful minister of Alp Arslan 
and his son. On his death-bed, Nedham lamented, that a sword 
should cut the thread of life, which had been extended to a period 
of ninety-three years, and expressed his pleasure, at his going 
to render before the God of Malek and himself, an account of his 
actions. ‘ The remainder of the sultan’s reign was short and inglo- 
rious. Ispahan was too mean a city for his dignity, and he moved 
towards Bagdad, which he intended should become. his capital. 
the venerable phantom on the throne of Muhammed obtained a 
respite from his threatened exile, and before the expiration of the 


term,’ the sultan fell a victim to his favourite passion for the 
chace.” P, 234. 


Two pots, among the most interesting in Muhammedan 
history, 
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history, are strangely slurred over by our author: and we con- 
sider the omission of such consequence as to be alone enough to 
spoil the work for what we wished to find in it; viz. a standard 
popular abridgment, One is the capture of Constantinople, 
and the establishment of the ‘Turkish empire in Europe: a sub- 
ject, to which general readers may be expected to turn, sooner 
almost than to any other of those anounced in his table of con- 
tents. low disappointed will they be at finding it passed over 
with the following meagre senteuces : 


“ Under Muhammed II. the next prince in the succession of 
the Othman kings, and as Bayle justly says, one of the greatest 
men recorded in history, (if the qualifications of a conqueror con- 
stitute true greatness) the Morea was subjugated, and the Greek 
empire, which had been so long shaken by internal dissentions, 
and tottering to dissolution with luxury, was trampled in the dust 
by the Moslem conquerors. The venerable city of Constantinople, 
the metropolis of Christianity and the Roman empire, was taken 
by the Muhammedans. Trusa and Adrianople, the ancient capi- 
tals of the Othmans, sunk into provincial towns; and Muham- 
med the Second established his own residence, and that of his 
successors, on the same commanding spot which had been chosen 
by Constantine.* 


An event so pregnant with momentous results to the whole 
western world, results which every scholar and every politician, 
we had almost said every tradesman in England,-is now see- 
ing and feeling: so important too in every way to the for- 
tunes of Mr. Mills’s professed’ subject, the Muhammedanr reli- 
gion, surely deserved, even in the driest summary, a more par- 
ticular record than this. Our epitomizer cannot bere plead 
Gibban’s example. No reader of the Decline and Fall can soon 
forget, how successfully that powerful, and (as with all his faults 
we must acknowledge him) that interesting writer, has put forth 
all his energies in describing that great event. He has even con- 
descended to be picturesque instead of philosophical, and to 
give us a whole chapter of plain, intelligible narrative, warmed 
(mirabile dictu) with the common feelings of mankind. ‘That 
Mr. Mills, who bas quoted him so largely where abridging would 
have been better, should have so slightly over that magni- 
ficent chapter, from which he might have taken whole pages 
without displeasivg his most fastidious readers, is a prouf of 
hurry or bad taste, or some other deficiency, which takes consi- 
derably from the merit of his industry in other parts. ! 

The other sin of omiysion. with which we think our author 
justly chargeable, is his total silence about the crusades. He 
apologizes, indeed, for the omission, saying that the subject 
would form a part of Christian “ rather than seaea ote. 

istory. 
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history.” But we cannot consider his plea as by any means a 
good one. Whether the crusades were, as seems to be the com- 
mon opinion, the product of pure fanaticism and priesteraft, or, as 
some, perhaps, may be still bold enough to account them, the 
fruit of sound policy, chusing the most effectual means for rous- 
img the spirit of many nations against a common enemy, we will 
uot now take upon ourselves to discuss. Probably in them, as 
it} Most great movements of a large portion of mankind, all mo- 
tives, good and bad, were, more or less, in action. ‘The begin- 
ning might be pure enthusiasm, yet, sound policy, yea, and jus- 
uce likewise might find her account in humouring that euthu- 
siasm, aud swaying it in that direction in which they saw danger 
approaching. For we cannot allow Mr. Gibbon’s assertion to be 
correct, that “ Palestine could add nothing to the strength and 
safety of the Latins, and fanaticism alone could pretend to jus- 
tify the conquest of that distant and narrow province.” For is 
it not possible, that though Spain might have been the more eli- 
gible seat of warfare for the Christians, yet it might be better to 
attack their enemies in Asia, than not to attack them at all? And 
if the stream of popular enthusiasm can be turned no other way 
than towards the holy sepulchre, are the princes and knights of 
Christendom to lie dozing with the enemy round their walls, be- 
cause the garrison, though eager to engage, will sally out at a 
particular gate, which happens not to be exactly the same that a 
skilful tactician would have chosen? Surely it is possible that 
they may yet have a chance of success: and if so, we are not all 
at once to conclude them blunderers and fanatics, for running 
the risk. But the crusades did succeed to a certain degree, and 
we know not how far we are indebted to them, under Provi- 
dence, for the delay of the fall of the Greek empire, and the 
checking of the Turkish power on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
till its vigorovs youth was passed, and it lost the powers of con- 
quest and proselytism. So much, by the bye, on a favourite 
subject: for omitting which, Mr. Mills’s heroes, the ‘Turks, 
would not, we imagine, be much better pleased with him than 
we are. Such warriors as Saladin would probably be prouder of 
oue victory over Richard Coeur de Lion, or Frederick Barba- 
rossa, with the French and Italiap chivalry, than of a thousand 
such conquests as those of China’ and Hindostan. And what- 
ever is peculiar to the chsracter of Moslem enthusiasm and va- 
Jour would have been best exhibited, by placing them in contrast 
with the same qualities as they are familiarly known to most 
European readers in the Red-cross champions of their own 
countries. 
Perspicuity of arrangement was tlie third quality which we 
said was essentially requisite ina work such az we — 
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Mills to have intended to make of this. He who is instructing 
grown persons in the first rudiments of any thing, ought to take 
particular care that he make his ground good as he goes, and do 
not puzzle them with digressions and transpositions, nor invert 
the natural order more than is absolutely necessary to avoid werse 
confusion. The natural order in all histories, how generally 
soever it be broken in those ingenious speculations, which the phi- 
losopher and political economists of the eighteenth century have 
(to use the words of Fielding) facetiously denominated histories, 
is undoubtedly the order of time. The more entirely this 
is preserved, the more faithfully will the page of the histo- 
rian pourtray the actual experience of the times, and although 
some art is generally necessary to disentangle the sepa- 
rate things of causes and effects from each other: yet, if we 
must have one of two extremes, we had rather follow a simple 
chronicle, than a series of distinct dissertations ; rather see things 
as they happened one after another, than as they are tissued to- 
gether, with or without any real connection, in the mind of a 
theorist. 

But the book before us is chageable with an error of arrange- 
ment, such as to prevent its becoming very useful in either way ; 
and that is defect of unity. It carries us forward in an unbrokea 
chain of narrative as far as the establishment of the Ommiadan 
dynasty: and accordingly, the two first éhapters are by far the 
most pleasing in the book. The rest of the history is broken up 
intd separate heads, like articles in the Bibliothéque Orientale, 
sketching very briefly the fates.of the Caliphs of Bagdad, the 
Arabians in Spain, the Arabians in Africa, the Muhammedan 
dynasties in Hindostan, &e. &c. Inshort, the author seems to 
have confounded together two things entirely distinct : the History 
of Muhammedanism, and the History of the Muhammedans. 
It is as if a man, sitting down to write an history of the Romish 
Church, should content himself with extracting out of Russel’s 
Modern Europe, the chief revolutions of those nations which 
have at any time been in communion with her. How much 
more profitable as well as entertaining would hjs work have been, 
if he had contined himself to the history of the Caliphate, and 
abridged that regularly ! pointing out distinctly, how the princes 
of Bagdad gradually lost the supremacy, first of the state, and af- 
terwards of the church of the orthodox mussulmans; and how 
it passed to the Turkish sultans. Keeping fast hold of this 
thread, he might have worked out a pleasing, because a connected, 
though a very distant and general, representation of his subject: 
instead of those broken and disjointed narratives which he has 
thrown together, we are constrained to say, almost at random : 
for even the order of time is disregarded, and Tamerlane’s con- 
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quest of Bajazet circumstantially related before the establishment 
of Bajazet’s ancestors in Anatolia. 

Neither can we speak with unqualified approbation of Mr. 
Mills’s style. It seems to have been formed upon too long study, 
and too indiscriminate admiration, of our old enemy Mr. Gib- 
bon : and since even in him it is by common consent disgusting, 
what must it be, where it has (we may speak it without disparage- 
ment to our author) nothing like his fulness of learning, thought, 
and observation, to support it? It is a cumbrous robe even for a 
giant: what must it be when worn by au ordinaryman. The 
style of Ockley is indeed far too coarse and familiar. The dignity 
of history was not well understood in his time ; battles and sieges, 
and deaths, and revolutions, and apostacies, were recorded in the 
same cant, and with the same vulgar abbreviations, with which 
Anthony Freeman, Esq. relates his own wars with his wife, in the 
Spectator : and besides, he had formed a resolution to shrink 
from nothing which he found in his original. 

But he forgot, in his zeal to introduce us to his neglected 
friends, the Saracens, that many scenes may pass in a barbarous 
camp, and be registered by a barbarous chronicler, which can 
neither edify nor please -a well-nurtured mind. Yet with all its 
faults, his History of the Saracens is so strongly marked by the 
character of truth and simplicity, and truth and simplicity are 
such precious qualities, that we should be glad to see im the next 
history of the ‘ast, something more like it than is to be found in 
the volume before us. 

On the whole, Mr. Mills’s book can, by no means, be said to 
have filled up the gap in English literature which it professes to 
do. Yetin the absence of a better abridgement, and as giving a 
good deal of what is to be found in the Decline and Fall on Orien- 
tal history, without the profaneness and immorality which stain 
that wonderful, yet hateful work, it may be safely recommended 
to those who wish to acquaintthemselves with the principal names, 
and facts, and dates, connected with it. The three last chapters 
especially, containing, one of them a Summary of the History 
and Contents of the Koran ; the other two, Notices of the Litera- 
ture of the Moslem World, and of the present State of the Reli- 
gion, are fuller of information, more judiciously arranged, and 
im general less affectedly written than any of the rest. 


ArT. 
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Art. II. Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays, by William 
Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 352 pp. Hunter. 1817. 


SHAKSPEARE is an author more admired than studied. 
Men of the best taste look upon him rather as an object of 
pleasure than of business, and read him for enjoyment, and not 
for occupation. If you ask such men the reasons of their 
attachment, they would be as much staggered, as a man of 
fashion would be, if interrogated why he.rode good horses, ad- 
mired handsome women, drank good wine, or lived in good 
society. An Englishman loves Shakspeare by instinct, without 
enquiring critically into the rationale of his admiration ; and yet 
such an enquiry would fully requite his care, But thus it is in 
our intercourse with the world; when we meet with a congenial 
iniud, whose pulse of feeling is sympathetic with our owa, if 
we ever find him sad in our grfef, and elated in our joy, do we 
scrutinize our emotionso discover why we love him? 

When, therefore, we first heard of a book entitled, “ Cha- 
racters of Shakspeare’s Plays,” we looked forward to a neh 
banquet; such a work in the hands of a man of taste, who 
had devoted a loug leisure to the subject, would have been a 
treasure, indeed, not merely as affording present gratification in 
the perusal, but as supplying us with a literary riposo for the 
remainder of our lives. ‘ 

After a hasty glance at the book, before us, and upon recon- 
sidering the title, we were, however, rather at a loss to deeide 
what it imported; whether by the word “ Characters,” was meant 
that, the prominent personages in the several dramas were to 
undergo a inetaphysical criucism, or whether by “Characters,” was 
meant reputation ; and that Shakspeare was to be re-introduced 
to the world, with the newly acquired fame of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
good opinion. After an attentive perusal, we confess ourselves 
sull in doubt; Uét rather suspect that both meanings were in- 
tended to be conveyed ; it is in truth a strange title, but it is al- 
together a strange work, a thing of shreds and patches. We 
hardly know how to describe it, or to what to liken it; unless, 
indeed, any of our readers had ggen at the same school with 
ourselves, and then we could furnish them with a simile to it, 
in the repetition pye, which invariably made its appearance at 
our Saturday dinner, and contained all the scraps of the week ; 
just such an ollapodrida is the work before us, the materials of 
which are chiefly old newspaper criticisms, fresh warmed up 
with a little seasoning, and the addition of a puff paste. w 

We 
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We are far from meaning to assert, however, absolutely, that 
there is no merit in the book, for there is, occasionally, some 
acuteness displayed ; but it is to the “ getting up,” (to borrow 
a theatrical phrase) that we object; the work is put together 
upon a thorough-paced book making principle. The substance 
of the book is a farrago of disjointed remarks, tacked together 
by very copious quotations; a preface is added, consisting of a 
short extract from Pope’s Preface, a very long one from M. 
Schlegel’s work, a few common-place objections to the want of 
feeling, to the “ cumbrous phraseology and rhetorical decla- 
mation” of Dr. Johnson, and thus is ushered into the world 
550 octavo pages, with the pompous title of “ Characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays.” Having thus given our opinion of the 
work in general, we shall now proceed to present our readers 
with some knowledge of its contents. 

Perhaps amongst the best parts of this work may be 
reckoned, the parallel drawn between Macbeth and Richard the 
Third ; the subject is hacknied, it is true, but still Mr. Hazlitt 
has conveyed his remarks in a lively manner. It has, however, 
always appeared strange to us, that such a comparison should 
ever have been instituted, for they possess scarcely one feature 
incommon. They are, indeed, both brave and both ambitious, 
but the distinctions in these two qualities, are as clearly de- 
finable in the two individuals who possess them, as are the 
specific differences of opposite passions. Our first introduc- 
tion to Macbeth, is to a chieftain brave and loyal, whose mind 
appears free from any influence, likely to warp it from its duty ; 
how easily that brave and honourable mind yields to suggestions 
from without, and becomes the tool of others, how easily the 
noblest materials may be converted to the vilest of purposes, 
is the very object of the poet to shew. Macbeth’s hesitation to 
stain bis hands with blood, and his remorse for the crime which 
he has committed, constitute the moral sublimity of this drama. 
Richard’s villainy on the contrary, belies the maxim, that 
“ Nemo repente fuit turpissimus,” it issues like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove, all in arms, and brandishing her lance. It 
is mature in its conceptions, and perfect in its creation ; it has 
no infancy, for it admits not of extension; nor has it old age, 
for it suffers no diminution@time cannot deepen its hue, nor 
can success elevate its objects, for it spurns any but the highest ; 
it possesses, moreover, the whole armoury of wickedness, the 
very dagger and crape of the assassin, daring and dissimulation. 
The mind ef Richard bas never acknowledged the distinctions of 
virtue and vice. “ Jura negat sibi nata,” bis active soul scarce 
ever hesitates, but if it does, it is from caution, and not from 

compunction, 
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tompunction, and if he regrets, it is never with remorse ; in the 
sequel, Richard becomes, like Macbeth, a murderer, and an 
usurper ; but every step towards this final consummation, tends 
with additional strength to mark the dissimilarity of the con- 
stitution of their minds. . ‘ 

The reniarks upon Romeo and Juliet are very long, and 
written in a strange, romantic, strain, Speaking, 


“ Of the inadequacy of the false system of philosophy, to ads 
count for the strength of our earliest attachments, which has led 
Mr. Wordsworth to indulge in the mystical visions of Platonism 
in his Ode on the Progress of Life.” Our author proceeds : * The 
effects of the passion of love alone, might have dissipated Mr. 
Wordsworth’s theory, if he means any thing more by it than an 
ingenious and poetical allegory. That (the passion of love is here 
meant we presume) at least is not a link in the chain let down 
from other worlds. ‘ The purple light of love’ is not a dim re- 
flection of the smiles of celestial bliss, It does not appear till the 
middle of life, and then seems like * another morn risen on mid. 
ot In this respect the soul comes into the world ‘in utter 
nakedness.’ Love waits for the' ripening of the youthful blood. 
The sense of pleasure precedes the love of pleasure, but with the 
sense of pleasure, as soon as it is felt, come thronging infinite de. 
sires and hopes of pleasure, and love is mature as soon as born; 
it withers | it dies almost as soon.”’ Pan 


This is the rapture of eighteen, which Mr. Hazlitt is very 
fight in giving way to, at a more advanced — if he finds 
it agreeable, but to print it is unwise ; he has been ten years 
known to the town asa writer; were he in the April of his 
authorship, it might pass oyer, but the world does not easily 
absolve an old stager for writing such namby pamby trash, as 
the extract just quoted. Our readers will hardly believe that 
out of twenty octavo pages of mingled rant and quotation, the 
only hotite of Mercutio is summarily in the last three lines. 
“The character of Mercutio in this play is one of the most 
mercurial and spirited productions of Shakspeare’s comic muse,” 

We subjoin the commencement’ of the remarks on Hamlet. 


“‘ This is that Hamlet the Dafile, whom we read of in our 
youth, and whom we seem almost to remember in our after years ; ~ 
he who made that famous soliloquy on life, who gave the advice to 
the players, who thought ‘ this goodly frame, the earth, a sterile 
promontory ; and this brave, o’er-hanging firmament, the air, this 
majesticay roof, fretted with golden fire, a foul and pestilent con- 
yoga of vapours:’ wliom ‘man delighted not, nor woman ;’ 

e who talked with the grave-diggers, and moralised on Yorick's 
; skull ; 
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skull; the school fellow of Rosencraus and Guildenstern at Wit- 
tenberg ; the friend of Horatio ; the lover of Ophelia; he that was 
mad, and sent to England : the slow avenger of bis father’s death ; 
who lived at the court of Horwendillus, tive hundred years betore 
we were born, but all whose thoughts we seem to know, as well 
as we do our own, because we have read them in Shakespeare.” 


This is, we humbly think, in a very affected taste, but not 
on that account, perhaps, the less descriptive of the author's 
enthusiasm for the great bard, 

The gallant, noble-minded, chivalrous Harry Monmouth, is 
most barbarously slandered by Mr. Hazlitt, in despite of truth 
and good feeling, of history and Shakspeare; the remarks upon 
his character commence thus : 


“ Henry the 5th is a very favourite monarch with the English 
nation, and he appears also to have been a favourite with Shaks- 
are, who labours hard to apologise for the actions of the King, 

y shewing us the character of the man as * the king of good fel- 
lows.’ He scarcely deserves this honour. He was fond of war 
and low company : we know little else of him. He was careless, 
dissolute, and ambitious; idle, or doing mischief. In private, he 
seemed to have no idea of the common decencies of life, which he 
subjected to a kind of regal licence ; in public affairs he seemed to 
have no idea of any rule of right or wrong but brute force glossed 
over with a little religious hypocrisy and archiepiscopal advice. His 
principles did not change with his situation and professions. His 


adventure on Gadshill was a prelude to the affair at Agincourt, only 
a bloodless one.” 


Ten pages further on, when the author has had the advantage 
of having read a few of the King’s speeches, and viewed him m 
the splendid elevation of character to which the Poet, following 
carefully the beaten track of history has raised him, has scanned 
over the varied virtues of this hero, manly courtesy, chivalrous 


valour, and lignitied piety, he indirectly retracts his former abuse, 
and adds, 


“* The behaviour of the King in the difficult and doubtful cir- 
eumstances in which he is placed, is as patient and modest as it is 
spirited and lofty in his prosperous fortune.” 


Since Mr. Hazlitt has at last become just, we will not take the 
trouble to consider whether or not he is consistent. The secret of 
Mr. Ylazlitt’s prejudice against Henry is solely this, that he was'a 
king, and to huve beeu invested with kingly power is a crime which, 
in his apprehension, admits not justification ; neither moral cha- 
recter nor misfortuue are allowed to operate in mitigation of this 
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feeling. He likes Hotspur better than Henry, be likes Falstaff 
better than Henry ; the same reason may be assigned for the pre. 
ference in either case; Henry was a king, Hotspur was an am- 
bitious rebel it is true, and Falstaff was a liar and a coward; 
but then Henry was a king, and that is conclusive. There is 
hardly any character in the whole range of the drama more finely 
worked up than that of Henry; he was celebrated for possessin 
the most admired virtues of the age in which he bived, an 
Shakspeare has placed him in every situation in which the exer- 
cise of those virtues might appear most amiable and comely, 
His behaviour to the Chief Justice, his gentle and manly cour- 
tesy to old Sir Thomas Erpingham, his pious resignation and 
humiliation previous to, and his modest and unassuming carriage 
after, the battle of Agincourt, render him not only an object of 
admiration, but absolutely of endearment, and justify the beauti- 
ful prophecy uttered of him in the Ist part of Henry the 4th 
by Sir Richard Vernon, who, after having delivered Henry's 
challenge to Hotspur, proceeds, 


* There did ‘he pause, but let me tell the world 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 
England never did owe so sweet a hope 4 
So much misconstrued in his wantgngess,” 


Prejudice is always disgusting, political prejudices peculiarly 
80; but to open a work of taste with the expectation of being 
able to indulge in the pleasures of the imagination, and to find 
it stuffed with dull, common-place, Jacobin declamation; to 
draw one’s chair round to the fire, a work on “ the characters of 
Shakspeare’s Plays,” in one’s hand, with a thousand well known 
passages floating in one’s memory, hoping to find new beauties 
pointed out, fresh admiration excited, and then to be caught, 
entrapped, surprised into reading tirades of democratic trash, 
fit for the columns of a Sunday newspaper, perhaps intended 
for or copied from one, is a disappointment too sevefe not to 
irritate the sufferer beyond the bounds of patience. We will 
oblige our readers with an extractor two; the first, from the 
play of Henry the Eighth, 


“« Kings ought never to be seen on the stage. In the abstract 

they are very disagreeable characters; it is only while living 
are the best of kings. It is their power, their splendour, it is the 
apprehension of the personal consequences of their favour or their 
hatred, that dazzles the imagination and suspends the judgment of 
their favourites or their vassals! but death cancels the bond of al. 
legiance and of interest ; and seen, as they were, their ~—— 
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their pretensions look monstrous and ridiculous. The charge 
brought against modern philosophy, as inimical to royalty, is unjust, 
as it might as well be brought against other things. No reader of 
history can be a lover of kings.” 


What the other things mean in the last sentence but one we 
are at a loss to conceive, we have no very definite idea of “ things 
in general.” With regard to the rest of the passage we need 
not go out of this country for the confutation of every syllable 
of it, two melancholy instances are yet before our eyes. Our 
next quotation is from Coriolanus. 


*% 


“ The history of mankind is a romance, a mask, a tragedy, 
constructed upon the principles of poetical justice ; it is a noble or 
royal hunt, in which what is spert to the few, is death to the 
many, and in which the spectators halloo and encourage the strong 
to set upon the weak, and cry havoc in the chace, though they do 
not share in the spoil.” . 

Kings are certainly intolerable evils, but, in Mr. H.’s eyes» 
not the only ones; the hereditary supporters of monarchy are 
nearly as bad, and must of course be degraded in their turn ; 
* Nobility,” has been called “ a graceful ornament to civil order, 
the Corinthian capital of polished society ;” and it is the saying 
of a wise man, “ Omnes boni nobilitati favemus;” mdeed man- 
kind, in all ages, seem to have agreed in giving honour to the 
descendants of the wise and brave ; not so Mr. Flazlite he not 
only will give them no honour, but will not even admit them to 
an equality with their fellow men This is your orthodox Jaco- 
binism; ao independent John Bull says, “ A lord is a man, 
and no better than I am ;” but this is lukewarmness; the true 
doctrine is, “ A man of rank is, from an unfortunate coincidence 
of birth and education, degraded in the scale of moral feeling, 
and an enemy to the interests of bis country ;” here the text of 
republicanism can neither be misconstrued nor misapplied ; the 
same spirit which, in the hour of internal quiet, consigns a 
whole class to condemnation, would hardly pause at mere pro- 
scription in the reign of tumult and of terror. The pride of an- 
cestry is confessedly a weakness, and has ever been a favourite 
subject of the comic muse; but the pride that cannot brook a 
fuperjur, taust soon become discontented with equality, and is 
im its essence, purely tragic. How cautious ought any writer to 
be of allowing a feeling of prejudice to direct his pen; can that 
man be called liberal, (which is the cant term by which a certain 
political sect would designate themselves) who deals out censure 
wholesale ; or shall he be considered as an honest logician who 
confounds the vices of individuals with the principles of a class ? 
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if the question be answered affirmatively, in either case we shall 
be obliged, to admit that the following passage is not only candid 
in its tone of feeling, but fair in its deduction ; it is from the re- 
remarks on that part of Richard the 2d, which describes the vio- 
lent quarrel between young Aumerle and the nobles. 


* The truth is, there is neither truth nor honour in all these 
noble persons, they answer words with words as they do blows with 
blows, in mere self defence ; nor have they any principle whatever 
but that of courage in maintaining any wrong they dare commit, or 
any falsehood they might find it convenient to assert. How differ. 
ent were these noble knights and barons bold, from their more re- 
fined descendents in the present day, who, instead of deciding 
questions of right by brute force, refer every thing to convenience, 
fashion, and good breeding; in point of abstract love of truth or 
justice they are just the same now that they were then.” 


But it is not in whole passages that this feeling is so strongly 
displayed, as in the general tendency of the work, every oppor- 
tunity is laid hold of to “ talk at” (to borrow an expression from 
Mr. Hazlitt) royalty and its supporters. Politics lurk under 
every aphorism that the author enunciates, and the reader, in ga- 
thering the flowers of poetry, must constantly beware of the 
snake that lurks beneath it. ‘The whole of the remarks on Co- 
riolanus and Henry the Sth, are politich)} in the former, the 
dastardly mob is pitied, the tribunes of the people (good men) 
sympathised with, and the poet himself gets a rap on the knuckles 
for hie courtly politics. tou democrat is your true bigot; he 
admits none of other creeds to be within the pale of salvation, 
We wonder that the poet escaped reprehension for having 
dared, under the name of Jack Cade, to pourtray the characters 
and anticipate the very speeches of half the mob orators of the 
day. 

The outrageousness of political opinion can easily be par- 
doned, the rancour even of its expression may be overiooked, but 
what shall be said to him who directs the shafts of personal ridi- 
cule against the aged and unfortunate ; if grey hairs and misfor- 
tune are no protection, too true it is, that we live in a wilderness 
ef woe. We copy the following passage in order to bring before 
the author’s eyes the disgusting impropriety of it. 


* Tt is curious that Shakspeare has ridiculed, in Justice Shallow, 
who was ‘in some authority under the King,’ that disposition to 
unmeaning tautology, which is the regal infirmity of later times, and 
which, it may be supposed, he acquired from talking to his cousin 
Silence, and receiving no answers. 


“ Falstoff. 
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*« Falstaff. You have here a goodly dwelling and a rich” 
« Shallow. Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beggars 
Sir John ; marry good air. Spread Davy, 
Spread Davy, well said Davy ”’ 
“ Falstaff; This Davy serves you for good uses.” 
“ Shallow, A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, 
By the mass I have drank too much sack at . 
Supper. A good varlet. Now sit down, now sit down,” 


The allusion, especially when assisted by the previous cums 
merit, is too plain to be misunderstood. ‘To hold up peculiarity 
to ridicule is never the act of a scholar or a gentleman ; but to 
go out of the way to make aii attack of this kind, and to select 
for its object, one, whose situation, whose age, and whose .mis- 
fortunes, ought to have protected bim in the estimation of every 
well directed and feeling mind, makes that to be deliberate bar- 
barity, which otherwise might be only idle wantonness. 





Art. Ill. Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from 
the Sanscrit of Brahmegupta and Bhascara. Translated b 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Esq. F.R.S. M. Linn, and Geol, 
Soc. and R. Inst. London; As. Soc. Bengal; Ac. Sc, 
Munich. 40. 452pp. Murray. 1817. 


Art. 1V. Bija Ganite, or the Algebra of the Hindus. B 
Edward Strachey, of the East India Company's Bengal Civil 
Service. 4to. 119 pp. Glendenning. 1813. 


HIUSTORICAL pursuits imply a constant recurrence to origi- 
nal authorities, and to the earliest records, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the credit due to more recent and popular writers ; 
or of obtaining details, which may develope, more fully, the man- 
ners and feelings of any particular age. Those lighter studies 
too, or elegant tastes, which gratify the mind, by cherishing the 
powers of the imagination, or by exciting its sensibilities, usually 
produce av affection for the favorite pursuit, which extends to the 
minute of its details, and willingly indulges in all the trifling 
anecdotes which literary gossip cau collect, with respect to its in- 
fancy and subsequent growth. But the sterner discipline of the 
mathematics keeps on in one direct path, and rather disdains than 
cherishes much curiosity about the past. Mathematical studies 


are 
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are either cultivated for the sake of the knowledge which they 
convey, and its practical results ; or, (as iv our Universities) for 
the sake of the effect, of the pursuit itself, upon the reasoning 
powers of the mind. In the first case, as every improvement, 
every advance in mathematical knowledge, either includes all 
that was previously read, or rejects former methods of proceeding, 
as awkward or incorrect; and as, from the nature of these 
studies, the adoption of the improvement could not have been 
mere caprice, or of doubtful authority, the altered form of the 
science becomes, immediately, the proper object of study ; whilst 
the boundary of its previous state, bemg no longer of any conse- 
quence, is naturally overlooked by those, whose sole object is, a 
search after consequences. In the other case, where intellectual 
discipline is the end, and mathematical studies are only resorted 
to as the means of obtaining that end, the different methods by 
which mathematical truths are reached, may afford a more or less 
valuable exercise for the mental powers. ‘The method which the 
professional mathematician, the artist (if we may so call him) pre- 
fers, as leading most rapidly to the desired discovery, or as afs 
fording the most general conclusions, may not be the process best 
calculated for calling into action the reasoning or inventive facul- 
ties. Hence, with this class of students, it will occasionally be 
found desirable to adhere to the old forms of proceeding, though 
they may have been reasonably superseded, antongst mathemati- 
cians by profession, for others more techuically serviceable. 
But, whether the most speedy, or the most logical method of 
solving any problem be recommended, the teacher will not, in 
either case, think it necessary to give a catalogue of all the me- 
thods which may be successfully applied, or of the dates which 
ought to be assigned to those methods. But the metaphysician 
who, in his endeavours to improve his own intellects, usually takes 
more pains to pry into what passes in the brains of other people, 
will attach considerable imterest to the history of mathematical 
discoveries ; because, he will reasonably expect to find the man- 
ner in which each successive inventor has availed himself of what 
had been done before, the steps by which he has advanced, more 
accurately defined, the whole intellectual process, in short, more 
conistanely anatomized, than im any other history, He would 
allow it to be still more interesting to compare the progress of the 
same sciences in different countries, particularly, if he could as- 
certain, that they received no mutnal aid. In this case he would 
observe, how different tastes or wants led to the cultivation of one 
portion of these studies, rather than another ; how a slight de- 
tiation leads off to very distant conelusions ; and how the want of 
any facilitating steps discovered by the mathematicians of one 
country, 
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country, has been supplied by intricate processes, or a long course 
of labour, in the other. Such a comparison, the translations of 
Messrs. Strachey and Colebrooke, (including the historical mat- 
ter comprehended in their preliminary dissertatious,) have now 
placed within the reach of the philosophers of Europe. 

There is, indeed, still considerable difficulty in ascertaining, 
how far the mathematicians of the East and West have, or have 
not, been benefited by any interchange of discoveries; but, eveu 
on this very curious question, the advocates of each party will be 
found to approach much move nearly in their statements, than it 
could, a few years ago, haye been expected, that they ever 
would do. ; 

In the first place, our present system of arithmetical notation 
is now confessed, ou all sides, to be of Indian ongin. The re- 
sult of much inquiry on the subject has been to ascertain, that 
the present vnumeral characters were introduced into Ltaly and 
France in the 10th, and into this country in the 11th century ; 
having been derived from the Spanish Moors ; and the Arabians 
acknowledge, that this system of notation came to them from In- 
dia. We find a curious confirmation of this genealogy in the 
writings of Planudes, a Greek monk of the 14th century. Ina 
work, entitled Noytohen Tydixn, ¥ nQoPopia MATa Llidus, be gives 
the details of a system of numeration, which corresponds pre- 
cisely with that now in use. His figures for the nine first num- 
bers, as given in Montucla, do not indeed much resemble the 
modern characters, except in the instances of | and 9 ; but they 
are exactly the same as those used by Al Sephadi, an Arabian of 
the 13th century; whilst Planudes himself says, “ these nine 
characters are Indian ;” and adds, they have a tenth character, 
called Téigea, which they express by an 0, and which denotes 
the absence of any number. ee this word cypher 1s of Arabic 
etymology. It is clear, therefore, that Planudes must have ac- 
quired his knowledge of these Indian figures through the medium 
of the Arabians, and must also have learnt from them, what he 
asserts, so positively, of their Indian origin, 

But a considerable difficulty still awaits us. As early as the 
beginning of the sixth century, the celebrated Boethius describes 
our present system of arithmetical notation, as the invention of 
the Pythagoreans ; and the characters which he uses, (at least, 
those which we find inthe MS. copies now extant) are the same 
as our own for 1, 8, and Q; the same, but inverted, for 2 and 5; 
and are not without vestiges of resemblance in the remaining 
figures, 8, 4, 6, and 7. Considering the age in which Boethius 
lived, it is not easy to imagine, that he had any plausible autho- 
rity for attributing the invention of these figures to Pythagoras, 
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or any of his immediate followers ; but it is, also, too early for 
the hypothesis of Arabian interference. Had the Constantino- 
politan Greeks, whose commerce was at that time very extensive, 
already brought this notation from India? And, did Boethius, when 
he used the term Pythagorean, mean to express an indistinct notion 
of an Eastern origin, as that ancient philosopher acquired, accord- 
ing to tradition, much of his knowledge in the East ? Sylvester the 
2d, who was (long afterwards) mainly instrumental in introdus 
cing this notation into common use, had studied amongst the 
Arabians, and was, also, an ardent admirer of Boethius*. It is 
not unnatural, therefore, ‘to suppose, that he may have seen the 
similitude of the two systems, as-taught by his Mahometan mas- 
ters, and as sketched by Boethius; and may have copied the 
figures of the latter, as already known amongst the learned of 
Christian Europe, though, probably, to none but the learned. 
We may farther remark, that if we descend two centuries later, 
the numerals used by Roger Bacon differ from those given by 
Boethius only in the figures which denote 3, 4, and 64. Of 
these the 3 and 6 are the same as we use at present, but the 4 
had become a sort of semi-eight. ‘To the advantages of the In- 
dian system of notation, above that in use amongst the Greeks, 
and above the still less philosophical method of the Romans, we 
are indebted for the facility, we may almost say for the possibi- 
lity of applying to any practical purposes, thé result of our theo- 
retical calculations. When the subject is viewed in this light, 
the scientific geometrician of Europe must also acknowledge his 
obligations to the ingenuity of the erithmeticians of India; but 
in the theory of his particular department of mathematical know- 
ledge, the presumption appears, from several circumstances, to 
be in favour of the mutual independence of the philosophers of the 
East and West. For instance, the 47th Prop. 1. B. of El. is 
solved in three different ways by Bhascara, and not one of them 
resembles Euclid’s method. ‘The problem occurs, @$ a question 
connected with quadratic equations, in v. C, of the Vija Ganita; 


° 


* In Cave’s list of the works of the Monk Gerbert, afterwards 
Sylvester 2d, occurs Epigramma elegantissimum in imagisem 
Boethii Severini ; with a reference to it as extant in Baronius’ Ap- 
pend. tom. 7. p. 4. 

+ After all perhaps it may be reasonable to doubt, whether the 
characters in the copies of Boethius now extant, were such as 
he designed, or only the equivalent marks of later transcribers, and 
i of no higher antiquity than the MSS. in which they are 
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and it is observed by one of the s¢holiasts, (for the text is accom. 
panied by very elaborate and frequent notes from the works of 
commentators, who flourished in the 15th, 16th, and beginning 
of the 17th centuries of the Christian wra) that “ the question 
is put solely to inquire into the principle of the solution of this 
problem.” Colebrvoke, p. 220. note by Crishna. 

The first of Bhascara’s methods is derived from the similarity 
of the triangles, made by letting fall a perpendicular from the 
right angle on the hypotenuse. In this case, he oliserves, that 
(supposing the sides to be a and b, and the hypoth. 2) one seg- 

2 


‘i 2 
ment will be equal to @, and the other to - ; and, therefore, 
x z 


their sum, or x being equated with the sum of these two fractions, 
we shall have 2*=a*+ 6”. 


His second method is more curious. (7 
It is evident from inspect}ormsbat four 
equal and similar right-angled tangles 
may be made to form a square, whose 
sides will be the hypotenuses of those tri- 
augles ; aud that the space m the centre, | 
unoccupied by those triangles, will be a | 
square, whose base is the difference be- | 
tween the sides containing the right angle, << 
or, a8 Bhascara calls them, the perpendi- 
cular und side. ‘This square upon the hypotenuse is also 
evidently equal to the four tiaugles together with the central 
figure, or to twice the product of the sides, together with the 
said deficient square ; and consequently it may be found. He 
then proceeds, 











“ Rule. Twice the product of the perpendicular and side being 
added to the square of their difference, is equal to the sum of 
their squares, just as with two unknown quantities. Hence, for 
fucility, itis tightly said: ‘the square root of the sum of the 
squares of th perpendicular and side, is the hypotenuse.’ Cole- 
brooke, Vij. Gam. p. 222. The Sanscrit Commentator’s note on 
this passage is, ‘ Let the two quantities be x and y. The square 
of their difference will be 222242." To this twice the product 
ra being added, the result is the sum of the squares of « and z.’ 
Js, id. Crishna.”’ 


The third method is efiected by a variation of the figure employ- 
ed in that just given; the four triangles being placed on a straight 
line, cau to the perpendicular and other side, so as to form, 
with the addition of the square upon the difference of the sides, 


the 
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the sum of the squares of the sides. This figure bemg composed 
of the same areas as the preceding figuie, must be equal to it; 
or the sum of the squares upon the sides appears on inepectign, 
to be equal to the square upon the hypotenuse. 























This proposition is followed by some others analogous to 
those in the second book of Euclid; as, that if from the square of 
ithe sum of two quantities, there be taken four umes their pro- 
duct, the remainder will be the square of their difference ; which 
is demonstrated, by forming a square on a line equal to the 
given sum, and shewing, that this square contains four times the 
said product together with the square of the difference of the 
quantities. 

This variation in the selection, or im the’ mode of proving 
propositions, which form a part of the first elements of the 
science, certainly affords reasonable grounds for presuming, as 
we before ebserved, that the earliest geometricians of India and 
the West had no such intercourse as can preclude each from 
the werit of being inventors. 

The geometrical portions of the works under our immediate 
notice, are, for the most part, confined to such questions as are 
subservient to mensuration, or other purposes of common life ; 
and are given under the head of arithmetic. On these subjects 
Bhascara, and the older writer Brahmegupta, each give six 
chapters, or sections, in which plane surfaces, solids, stacks, 
the saw, mounds of grain, and shadows, are respectively imves- 
tigated. 

The chapter on plane surfaces begins with triangles, and goes 
on to trapeziums and circles. In the cases of rectilineal figures, 
it details a variety of very ingenious methods of computing the 
sides, perpendiculars, or diagonals, where some of these lines 
are given, and others required. But no notice is taken of the 
possibility of learning the sides, from the knowledge of one side 
and certain of the angles; unless by the construction of a simi- 

Jar figure, whose sides may be more accessible for — 
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On the other hand, where the data are insufficient, the learner 
is directed to compendious methods of finding rational answers ; 
but without being taught the principle on which these methods 
proceed. Thus, 


“6189. Rule. A side is put. From that multiplied by twice 
some assumed number, and divided by one less than the square of 
the assumed number, a perpendicular is obtained, This, being set 
apart, is multiplied by the arbitrary number, and the side as put 
is subtracted ; the remainder will be the hypotenuse. Such a tri- 
angle is termed rectangular. , 

“¢ 140. Or a side is put. Its square, divided by an arbitrary 
number, is set down in two places: and the arbitrary number be- 
ing added and subtracted, and the sum and difference halved, the 
results are the hypotenuse and upright. Both results are rational 
quantities,” Lilavati (Bhascara’s Arithmetic.) Chap. 6. 


The second method had also been given by Brahmegupta. 
The correctness of each may be easily shewn. In the first case, 
let (a) be the given side, (4) the assumed quantity; and if the 


; 2 
other side be taken equal to ae, then so 
—_ —_— 


4a°h® _ a®x(b*+1), 
: —_ i? b? a 1} . 
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Sab —a, or of ab m, that is of ne a) will 
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—t b* 
obviously be the same thing; and, therefore, by the 48th Pro- 
blem of Book I. of Euclid, such a triangle will be rectangular. 
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as an hypotenuse. For a*+ but the 





square of 











In the second case, (a) is again one side, and is the 





2 a\? 3 2 2 2 
others and a4 =") . —" *. at will be the hy- 
potenuse of such a right-angled triangle. : 

It may be observed, that in each case the knowledge of a 
proposition formerly noticed, (viz. that the square of the sum 
of two quantities is equal to the square of their difference, p/us 
four umes their product ;) is mvolved, and congtitutes the only 
difficult step. 

Of circles, the elder writer, Brahmegupta, says, 





“ The diameter and the square of the semidiameter, being se- 
verally multiplied by three, are the practical circumference and 
area. The roots extracted from ten times the squares of 
the same are the neat values.” Colebrooke, p. 308. Brahm. ch, xii. 


An 
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An interval of rather more than 500 years, according to Mr, 
Colebrooke’s estimation, had naturally produced some improves 
ments upon this rough calculation. Bhascara’s rule is, 


“ When the diameter of a circle is multiplied by 3927, and 
divided by 1250, the quotient is the near circumference; or mul- 
tiplied by 22, and divided by 7, it is the gross circumfer- 
+s adapted to practice.’’ Colebrooke, p. 87. Lilavati, ch. vi. 

201*, 


The ratio of 22 to 7 is well known, as having been first given 
by Archimedes. ‘The relative accuracy of these ratios, as com- 
pared with that which we are contented to use for ordinary pur- 
poses, will be seen most easily, when reduced to decimals. 


Rough scale of Brahmegupta, A. D. 628 ....0... 3.00000 : 1 
Nearest approximation of same sosssssssecceserseres 316227 ¢ b 
Archimedes, before Christ 289, and Bhascara, 

A. D. 1150 OO GOS + © CHR OER CER FEE SER Cee CER OTe ee oe eertere 3.14285 : l 
Nearest approximation of Bhascara ...eswseeesee 3141602 1 
Proportion correct for five places ...+sseeeevns 314159 3 I 


According to the scholiast Ganesa, the proportion 3927: 1250 
is that of the periphery of the imseribed polygon of 384 sides to 
the diameter of the circle; and was deduced (by continued 
bisections and calculations of the chords) from the known side 
of a hexagon. 

The first chapter on solids, is confined to parallelopipeds, 
prisms, cylinders, cones, and their frusta. 

The second is entitled stacks, and this example occurs : 


‘* A sovereign piously caused a quadrangle to be built for a 
sollege, the wall measuring a hundred cubits without and ninety- 
six within, and seven high; with a gate four by three, and wickets 
half as wide on the sides. How many bricks did the wall contain?” 


It appears from the operation, that the content of a brick is 
estimated as ,', of a solid cubit. 


The chapters on the law, and on mounds of grain, are more 
curious. 

‘The first of these is for ascertaining the value of sawyer’s 
work; and, in Brahmegupta, and a still earlier writer, Aryab- 





* Mr. C. supposes the proportion of 22 : 7 to have been known 
to Aryabhatta, who preceded both Brahmegupta and Bhascara. 
But this supposition only rests upon inference (Note G. xxxviii); 
whilst there is direct evidence, in one instance, of the employ- 
ment, by Aryabhatta, of the less correct, and also less manage- 
alle proportion of, the root of ten to one. (Same note, p. xxxix.j 
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hatta, an arbitrary scale of numbers is given, as proportioned fo 
the different degrees of hardness of different kinds of timber 
there specified. But Bhascara announces, with due formality, 
as a maxim, that the employer must pay according fo his agree- 
ment; and that the terms of agreement will probably depend 
upon the difficulty of the work. 3. Be 

The estimation of a mound of grain is on a very loose scale ; 
but the commentators pledge themselves, that “the rule is 
founded on trial and experience.” ‘The grain is supposed to be 
laid on a heap, on the ground, or against a wall. 


“ Rule. The tenth part of the circumference is equal to the 
height in the case of coarse grain; the eleventh part in that of 
fine; and the ninth in the instance of bearded corn, A sixth part 


of the circumference being squared and multiplied by the height, 
the product will be the solid cubits.” P. 102, Lilivati, ch, x. 


Then follow variations of the rule, adapted to the cases in 
which the mound is piled agaist a wall, or in the corner of a 
chamber. 

‘The chapter on the shadow of the gnomon, is again an inves- 
tigation of right-angled triangles, 

The algebraical portion of the works, now under our notice, 
is, however, that which will excite most interest, from its no- 
velty, and from the valuable information connected with it, as to 
the history of the science, its object, and the extent to which it 
has been curried by the Hindoos. 

To begin with ns history, which involves an account of its 
first appearance in Europe, and, in a considerable degree, that 
of Himdoo astronomy, and of the system of chronology adopted 
amongst the same people. 

Whilst our present numerals came from India, through the 
meinm of the Arabians, and, finally, through that branch of the 
Mahometan empire, which was so long settled in Spain; algebia 
was introduced into Italy, towards the close of the twelfth century, 
immediately from the Eastern Arabs, Leonardo, of Pisa, who 
visited Barbary, Egypt, and Syria, for mercantile purposes, and 
had observed in those countries (as he meutions in the preface 
to his Liber Abaci) the advantages of the Indian notation, de- 
termined to write a treatise on that, and other subjects con- 
nected with it, in order that “ the Latin race might no longer 
be found deficient in the complete knowledge of that method of 
computation.*” The earliest date of this work is 1202. It is 

a treatise 
a 





* « Amplectens,” says Leonardo; “ strictius ipsum modum Yndo- 
rum, ct actentius studens in co, ex proprio sensu quasdam ad- 
dens,” 
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@ treatise on arithmetic, but terminated by the solution of 

uations of the two first degrees, “as Arabic treatises 
of computation usually are, in a similar manner,” says Me. 
Colebrooke, and as has been exemplified by Mr. Strachey, from 
the Khulasat-ul-pisab. ‘The last chapter of Leonardo opens 
with these words: “ Incipit pars tertia de solutione quarundam 
quxstionun secunduin modum Algebra et Almucabalex, scilicet 
oppositions et restayrationis.” He calls the quantity, its square, 
and cube, respectively res, census, and cubus ; which ave trans. 
lations of the Arabic shai, mal, and cab; and which were 
again rendered into the Italian, as cosa, censo, and cubo. From 
the first of these words the art was soon known in Italy, as re- 
gola de la cosa*; and from hence, says Dr. Hutton, came our 
rule of coss, cosic numbers, &c. 

‘The knowledge that algebra came to them from the Arabs, 
and, going still farther back, ultimately from the Indians, seems 
never to have been lest sight of in Italy. In the introduction to 
Bombelli’s Algebra, published at Bologna, in 1572, that writer, 
enumerating the authors he had consulted, mentions Mahomet 
Ben Musa, Leonardo the Pisan, Lucas de Burgo, and others ; 
and then adds a curious paragraph relative to Diophautus. He 
says, 


> ?»> 

“ That some years since there had been found, in the Vatican 
hbrary, a Greek work on this art, composed by a certain Diophan- 
tus, of Alexandria, a Greek author, who lived in the time of An- 
toninus Pius; which work having beea shewn to him by Antonio 
Reggiano, public lecturer on :aathematics at Rome, and finding it 
to be a good work, these two formed the design of giving it to the 
world;’’ and, he says, “ they had already translated five bpoks of 





- 


dens,” &c. And again, ** Plenam numerorum doctrinam edidi 
Yndorum, quem modum in ipsa scientia preestantiorem elegi.’’ 

Montucla, in his first edition, had placed Leonardo, of Pisa 
two centuries too late. He corrected his error, on the su 
of Copali, having seen the evidence published by that writer, and 
by Targioni Tozzetti. Mr. Colebrouke justly observes, “ that it 
is rather discreditable to Professor Leslie, writing an elaborate 
and certainly very lengthy treatise, on the origin of notation and 
arithmetic, for th8 Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
so lately as 1816, to persist in an error of great importance to his 
subject, and which had been discussed and decided above twenty 
years since.”’ 

* Lucas Paciolus, or de Burgo, whose work was the first ever 
printed on algebra, and that towards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, calls it, “ L’Arte maggiore; ditta dal Vulgo, la Regola de 
ja Cosa, over Alghebra e Almucabala. 
the 
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the seven which were then extant; being as yet hindered by other 
avocations from completing the work.” He then adds the follow- 
ing strapge circumstance, “ that they had found, that in the said 
work the Indian authors are often cited; by which he learned that 


this science was known among the Indians, before the Arabians had 
at o” 


Mr. Colebrooke is candid enough to set aside this evidence in 
favour of the mathematicians of India, because no copies of 
Diophantus now accessible contain any such references; and 
because, instead of living in the time of Antoninus Pius, Dio- 

antus lived 200 years later. This last fact having been estab- 
ished Since, and rather by satisfactory arguments, than by ex- 
press and positive dates, migkt be unknown to Bombelli, with- 
out any disparagement to his ordinary accuracy. As to the direct 
references to Indian Algebraists, Dr. Hutton supposes, that the 
copy which Bombelli saw, contained marginal notes by 
Planudes, or some other scholiast, making mention of Indian 
works on the science, But Mr. C. appears to have learnt from 
Copuali, that the very copy alluded to by Bombelli has been col- 
lated, and. his inaccuracy fully established. It is, however, at 
least probable, that Bombelli had some grounds for referring 
algebra to an Indian origin, though he may have mis-stated his 
authority. At any rate, as his want of accuracy on this point 
was detected by Copali, the latter was not misled by him, when, 
after diligent research, he came to this conclusion, (a conclusion 
too, which was at variance with the generally received opinion 
in France and England, at the time he wrote.) 


“ Concerning,” says he, “the origin of algebra among the 
Arabs, what is certain is, that Muhammed Ben Musa, the Khu- 
warcymite, first taught it to them. ‘There is nothing in, history 
respecting Muhammed Ben Musa individually, which favours the 
opinion, that he took from the Greeks the algebra which he taught 
to the Mahometans. History represents him in nq other light, 
than as a mathematician of a country distant from Greece, but 
connected with India: skilled in the Indian tongue; fond of In. 
dian subjects; which he translated, amended, epitomized, adorned ; 
and he it was, who was the first instructor of the Mahometans in 
the Algebraic art. Not having taken Algebra from the Greeksy he 
must have either invented it himself, or taken it from the Indians. 
Of the two, the second appears to me the most probable.* ” 


In this summary of the results at which he had arrived, it will 
naturally be asked, as the most important question, What are 
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* Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, article Algebra, p. 87. 
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the arguments which so positively prove, that this first instructor 
of the Arabs in Algebra did not take this art from the Greeks ? 
Are we provided with no better grounds for this assumption, 
than the mere silence of history with respect to any attainments 
of this man in Grecian literature? 

Upon these points, Mr. Colebrooke’s extensive acquaintance 
with eastern learning, has enabled him to bring forward such 
facts and dates, as appear fully to bear him out in saying— 


“« Ist. That the acquaintance of the Arabs with the Hindu as- 
tronomy is traced to the middle of the second century of the He- 
jira, in the reign of Almansur; upon authority of Arabian histo- 
rians citing that of the preface of ancient astronomical tables : 
while their knowledge of the Greek astronomy does not appear to 
have commenced until the subsequent reign of Harun Al-Rashid, 
when a translation of the Almagest is said to have been executed 
under the auspices of the Barmacide Yahyon ben Khaled. 

“« Qdly. ‘That they were become conversant in the Indian me- 
thod of numerical computation, within the second century; that 
is, before the beginning of the reign of Almamun, whose acces- 
cesion to the Khelafet took place in 205 H. 

“ Sdly. ‘That the first treatise on Algebra in Arabic was pub- 
lished in his reign; whilst their acquaintance with the works of 
Diophantus is not traced, by any historic&l "facts collected from 
their writings, to a period anterior to the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Hejira, when Abulwafa Buzjani flourished. 

‘4thly. That Mohammed ben Mvsa Khuwarezmi, the same 
Arabic author, who, in the time of Almamun, and before his 
accession, abridged an earlier astronomical work taken from the 
Hindus, and who published a Treatise en the Indian Method of 
Numerical Computation, is the first also who furnished the Arabs 
with a knowledge of algebra.’”” Notes and Illustrations. P. Ixxii, 


It farther appears, that a MS. copy of this first Arabic 
Treatise on Algebra is to be found amongst the treasures of the 
Bodleian Library *, bearing as the date of its transcription 743 
Hej. or A.D. 1342. We are sorry to find Mr. Colebrooke plead- 
ing the weakness of his health as an impediment to his examin- 
ing the MS. in its place. From the title and preface, however, 
(which had beén transmitted to him) he ‘* finds it distinctly as- 
serted, to be the first Treatise composed vpon Algebra among 
the Faithful ;” and yet spoken of as compiled, in contradistinc- 
tion'to any claim to originality. Being then called by its author 
a compalation, aud yet said to treat of an art new to his country- 
men ;-and this, by a man, otherwise, known to have employed 
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* The MS. is marked cmxviit, Hunt, 214 fol. 
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himself on Hindu computation and astronomy; we are ready 
to confess the strength of the presumption, that the treatise in 
question must have been compiled from corresponding works in 
the Lucian tougue. 

Suppose it granted, then, that as algebra found its way into 
modern Europe from the Arabs, so they acquired this art im- 
mediately from the Hindoos. It will suil remain to be debated, 
whether this singular branch of the mathematics was twice in- 
vented ; or, whether the knowledge of it may not have flowed 
from Diophantus and the Greeks to India, and then by a reflex 
course to the Arabians. ‘The interval between the age of Dio- 
phantus, (probably the middle of the fourth century) and the 
known date of the introduction of algebra among the Arabians, 
comprehending five centuries, Is extensive enough to admit the 
practicability of such a propagation of this particular species of 
knowledge. 

Without taking upon ourselves to speak very positively, on 
this curious question, we may observe, that those who chuse to 
claim for the Greeks, the honour of havmg been the teachers of 
the Brahmins, will draw the strongest arguments from the infor. 
mation, which Mr. Colebrooke’s researches and liberality have 
placed within their reach. In his preliminary dissertation, Mr. 
Colebrooke acknowledges, that 


“* The age of the earliest known Hindu writer on algebra, not 
being with certainty carried to a period anterior, or even quite 
equal to that in which DiopHantus is on probable grounds placed, 
the argument of priority, so far as investigation has yet proceeded, 
is in favour of Grecian invention. The Hindus, however, had 
certainly made distinguished progress in the science, so early as 
the century immediately following that in which the Grecian 
taught the rudiments of it. The Hindus had the benefit ofa good 
anithesetica! notation: the Greeks, the disadvantage of a bad one. 
Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, the invention of the alge- 
braic calculus was more easy and natural where arithmetic was best 
handled. No such marked identity of the Hindu and Diophantine 
systems is observed, as to demonstrate communication. They arc 
sufficiently distinct to justify the presumption, that both might be 
invented independently of each other. 

** If, however, it be insisted, that a hint or suggestion, the 
seed of their knowledge, may have reached the Hindu mathemati- 
cians immediately from the Greeks of Alexandria, or mediately 
through those of Bactria, it must at the same time be confessed, 
that a slender germ grew and fructified rapidly, and soon attained 
an approved state of maturity in Indian soil. 

“* More will not be here contended for: since it is not impossible, 
that the hint of the one analysis may have been actually received 
by the mathematicians of the other nation; nor unlikely, consider- 
ing 
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ing the arguments which may be brought for a probable communi- 
cation on the subject of astrology; and adverting to the intimate 
connexion between this and the pure mathematics, through the 
medium of astronomy. 

* The Hindus had undoubtedly made some progress at an early 
period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the regulation of 
time. Their calendar, both civil and religious, was governed 
chiefly, not exclusively, by the moon and sun: and the motions 
of these luminaries were carefully observed by them: and with 
such success, that their determination of the moon’s synodical re- 
volution, which was what they were principally concerned with, 
is a much more correct one than the Greeks ever achieved *. 
They had a division of the ecliptic into twenty-seven and twenty- 
eight parts, suggested evidently by the moon’s period in days; 
and seemingly their own: it was certainly borrowed by the Ara- 
bians t+. Being led to the observation of the fixed stars, they ob- 
tained a knowledge of the positions of the most remarkable; and 
noticed, for religious purposes, and from superstitious notions, the 
heliacal rising, with other pheenomena of afew. The adoration 
of the sun, of the planets, and of the stars, in common with the 
worship of the elements, held a principal place in their religious 
observances, enjoined by,the Vidas {: and they were led conse- 
quently by piety to watch the heavenly bodies. They were parti. 
cularly conversant with the most splendido€ the primary planets ; 
the period of Jupiter being introduced by them, in conjunction 
with those of the sun and moon, into the regulation of their ca- 
Jendar,, sacred and civil, in the form of the celébrated cycle of 
sixty years, common to them and td the Chaldeans, and still retained 
by them. From that cycle they advanced by progressive stages, 
as the Chaldeans likewise did, to larger periods; at first by com- 
bining that with a number specifically suggested by other, or more 
correctly determined, revolutions of the heavenly bodies; and 
afterwards, by merely augmenting the places of figures for greater 
—_ (preferring this to the more exact method of combining pe- 
riods of the planets by an algebraic process ; which they likewise 
investigated §): until they arrived finally at the unwieldly cycles 
named Mahdyugas and Ca/pas. But it was for the sake of astro- 
logy, that they pushed their cultivation of astronomy, especially 
that of the minor planets, to the length alluded to. Now divina- 
tion, by the relative position of the planets, seems to have been, 
in part at least, of a foreign growth, and comparatively recent in- 
troduction, among the Hindus.” Prelim, p. xxi. 


The reasons, for asserting divination to be of foreign growth, 
are partly founded on etymology. Thus, 


“ Astrological prediction by configuration of planets, indi- 
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cates even by its Indian name a Grecian source. It is de- 
nominated Héré4, the second of three branches which compose 
a complete course of astronomy and astrology: and the word 
occurs in this sense in the writings of early Hindu astrologers. 
VARnA‘HA-MIHTRA, whose name stands high in this class of writers, 
has attempted to supply a Sanscrit etymology ; and in his treatise 
on casting nativities derives the word from AAérétra, day and 
night, “a nycthemeron. This formation of a word by dropping 
both the first and last syllables, is not conformable to the analogies 
of Sanserit etymology. It is more natural then to look for the 
origin of the term in a foreign tongue: and that is presented by 
the Greek dea and its derivative igecxow®, an astrologer, and es- 
pecially one who considers the natal hour, and hence predicts 
events *. The same term /éré occurs again in the writings of the 
Hindu astrologers, with an acceptation (that of hourt) which 
more exactly conforms to the Grecian etymon.” Prelim. Note O. 
P. Ixxx, 


Again, 


“ With the sexagesimal fractions, the introduction of which is 
by Wattts ascribed to Protemy among the Greeks }, the Hindus 
have adopted for the minute of a degree, besides a term of their 
own language, ca/4é, one taken from the Greek Acwla scarcely al- 
tered in the Sanserit lipté. The term must be deemed originally 
Greek, rather ‘than Indian, in that acceptation, as it there corre- 
sponds to an adjective Awi@, slender, minute: an import which 
precisely agrees with the Sanscrit calé and Arabic dakik, fine, 
minute ; whence, in these languages respectively, calé and daktk 
for a minute of a degree. But the meanings of /ipté in Sanscrit § 
are, Ist, smeared; 2d, infected with poison; 3d, eaten: and its 
derivative liptaca signifies a poisoned arrow, being derived from 
(ip, to smear: and the dictionaries give no interpretation of the 
word that has any affinity with its special acceptation as a tech- 
nical term in astronomy and mathematics. Yet it occurs so em- 
ployed in the work of Braumecurta {j.” P, Ixxxi. 


Farther, 


** Céndra is used by Braumecurta and Stérya-siddhénta, as 
well as other astronomical writers (Bua‘scara, &c.), and by the 
astrologers Vawa'HA-MinIRa and the rest, to signify the equa. 
tion of the centre. The same term is employed in the Indian 
mensuration for the centre of a circle ** ; also denoted by med’hya, 
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* “ Hesych. and Suid. + As. Res. 5. 107.”? 
t “Wallis. Alg. c. 7. § Am. Césh. | C. 1. § 6, et im."” 
© “ Brahm. sidd’h. c. 2. Shr. Sidd*h. c. 2. Vrihat Laghu 
Jictacas.” 
ee « Sir, on Lil. § 207.” 
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middle. It comes so near in sound, as in signification, to the 
Greek xirrpor, that the inference of a common origin for these 
words is not to be avoided. But in Sanscrit it is exclusively tech- 
nical ; it is unnoticed by the vocabularies of the language; and it 
is not easily traced to a Sanscrit root. In Greek, on the contrary, 
the correspondent term was borrowed in mathematics from a fami- 
liar word signifying a goad, spur, thorn, or point; and derived from 
a Greek theme xis.” P. amity 


Mr. Colebrvoke also mentions the use of the word medhya, 
for middle ; of dramma, as a denomination of value; and of 
dinara, as the name of a coin: but he considers these last ra- 
ther as curious instances of analogy to the words medius, 
Aeaywa, and denarius, than as satisfactory examples of deri- 
vation. 

From the probabilities which etymology affords, we advance 
to direct and positive evidence, that the early Hindu mathema- 
ticlans were acquainted with the progress made by their Grecian 
brethren, 


‘¢ Varaha-mihira, who has in another place praised the Ya- 
vanas (the Greeks) for their proficiency in astrology (or astro- 
nomy, for the term is een} Srequently quotes them in his 
great Treatise on Horoscopes; and his scholiast marks a distinction 
between the ancient Yavanas, whom hé characterizes as a race of 
barbarians conversant with Huroscopes, and a known sanscrit author 
bearing the title of Yavaneswara, whose work he had seen, and 
repeatedly cites; but the writings and doctrine of the ancient Ya- 
vanas, he acknowledges had not been seen by him, and were 
known to him only by this writer’s and his own author’s refe- 
rences *.”” Prelim, Note O, P. Ixxxiii. 


This Varaha-mihira flourished about the close of the fifth 
century of the Christian era}; and appears to be the oldest 
writer on astronomy and algebra, of whom any plausible account 
can be given, except Aryabhatta ; and Mr. Colebrooke seems 
disposed to allow, that this last may have only preceded Varaha- 
mihira by about 80 yearst. Joinmg these circumstances, we 
quote the conclusion of Mr, Colebrooke’s preliminary disser- 
tation : 


“ To that of the division of the zodiac into twelve signs, repre- 
sented by the same figures and animals, and named by words of the 





* Mr. Colebrooke’s language seems to imply, that he had 
himself seen these quotations from Greck astronomers by Varaha- 
mihira. Nothing would be more acceptable to the learned world, 
than some specimens of these references. 


+ Prelim. Note K. ' t Prelim, Note I, 
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same import with the zodaical signs of the Greeks; and taking 
into consideratioa the analogy, though not identity, of the Ptole- 
maic system, or rather that of Hiprarcuus, and the Indian one 
of excentric deterents and epicycles, which in both serve to ac- 
count for the irregularities of the planets, or at least to compute 
them, no doubt can be entertained that the Hindus received hints 
from the astronomical schools of the Greeks. 

** It must then be admitted to be at least possible, if not pro- 
bable, in the absence of direct evidence and positive proof, that 
the imperfect algebra of the Greeks, which had advanced ia their 
hands no further than the solution of equations, involving one un- 
known term, as it is taught by Diopnanrus, was made known to 
the Hindus by their Grecian instructérs in improved astronomy. 
But, by the ingenuity of the Hindu scholars, the hint was rendered 
fruittul, and the algebraic method was soon ripened from that 
slender beginning te the advanced state of a well arranged science, 
as it was taught by AryApuat’r’a, and as it is found in treatises 
compiled by Buaumecurta and Bua’scara, of both which ver- 
sions are here presented to the public.” P. xxiv. 


Montucla had noticed the remarkable circumstance of the 


identuty of the Indian and Grecian Zodiacs, and had very justly 
observed upon it, 


*« Je ne puis me persuader, que si ces peuples étoient les pre- 
miers auteurs de cette division, elle n’edt pas davantage le carac- 
tére Indien, qui est si marque ; qu’on n’y vit m Brama, ni Vishnan, 
ni Preutrem, ou au moins quelques-tns des objets du culte des 
Indiens, ou des instrumens qu’ils emploient, ou des animaux qu’ils 
reverent, comme la Vache.’’ Hist. Mathem. 2d. edit. Tom. I. 
p- 452. 


We may add, that the days of the week are named, by the 
Hindus, after the same planets as in Europe. ‘This comcidence 
would, alone, have been sufficient to prove, that those, who 
last adopted these names, had borrowed them. For the order 
im which the planets recur, as assigned to the days of the week, 
is too capricious a violation of their natural order, to allow us 
to suppose, that the same arrangement would have been selected 
by two unconnected! people, from any natural aud obvious pro- 
priety in the thing itself; and the number of possible permuta- 
tions is mfinitely too great, to allow us to attribute the coinci- 
dence to chance. 

Having stated the circumstances, which appear to be most 
deserving of notice, in favour of the supposition, that the phi- 
losophers of India were indebted to the school of Diophantus, 
for the first rudiments of algebra ; we may proceed to an exami- 
nation, ef the advances which the Himdoos have made in that 
science, It will, however, be proper, first, to notice the dates 
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assigned to the writers, whose systems we are to examine; be- 
cause our estimate of the ingenuity of this people will be in- 
fluenced by a consideration of the rapidity, or tardiness, with 
which they improved upon the crude hints transmitted to them 
from the West. 

We have, indeed, already noticed Aryabhatta as living at a 
period, which cannot well be brought down lower, than the 
beginning of the fifth century of the Christian wra. “This, with- 
out entering upon less decisive arguments, may rest upon the 
notice of his works by Varaha-mihira ; who is placed at the close 
of that century, Ist, on the authority of his countrymen; @dly, 
from the position which tte has assigned to the colures in his 
time. The alyebraical works of Aryabhatta are only known 
from the quotations made by Brahmegupta, and the commenta- 
tors. From these quotajions Mr. Colebrooke seems disposed to 
think, that his successors made, comparatively, but scanty addi- 
tions to the science. ‘The first of these successors, who comes 
before us ina tangible shape is Brahmegupta. Of his astro- 
nomy, Mr. Colebrooke gives the followimg account ; 


“ BranumMecupta’s entire work comprises twenty-one lectures 
or chapters ; of which the ten first contain an astronomical system, 
consisting ‘Ist and 2d) in the computatién’ of mean motions and 
true places of the planets; 3d, sluien of problems concerning 
time, the points of the horizon, and the position of places; 4th 
and Sth, calculation of lunar and solar eclipses; 6th, rising and 
setting of the planets; 7th, position of the moon’s cusps; 8th, ob- 
servation of altitudes by the gnomon; 9th, conjunctions of the 
planets; and, 10th, their conjunction with stars. The next ten 
are supplementary, including five chapters of problems with their 
solutions : and the twenty-first explains the principles of the astro- 
nomical system in a compendious treatise on spherics, treating of 
the astronomical sphere and its circles, the construction of sines, 
the rectification of the apparent planet from mean motions, the 
cause of lunar and solar eclipses, and the construction of the ar- 
millary sphere. 

* The copy of the schelia and text, in the translator's posses- 
sion, wants the whole of the 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters, and exhi- 
bits gaps of more or less extent in the preceding five ; and appears 
to have been transcribed from an exemplar equally defective. 
From the middle of the 9th, to near the close of the } 5th chapters, 
is an uninterrupted and regular series, comprehending a very cu- 
rious chapter, the 11th, which contains a revision and censure of 
earlier writers: and next to it, the chapter on arithmetic and men- 
suration, which is the 12th of the work. It is followed in the 1Sth, 
and four succeeding chapters, by solutions of problems concerning 
mean and true motions of planets, finding of time, place, a 
points in the horizon; and relative to other matters, age oo 
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defect of the two last of five chapters renders it impracticable to 
specify. Next comes, (but in separate form, being transcribed 
from a different exemplar,) the 18th chapter on Algebra. The 


two, which should succeed, (and one of which, as appears from a 
reference to a chapter on this subject, treats of the various mea- 
sures of time under the several denominations of solar, siderial, 
lunar, &c.; and the other from like references to it, is known to 
treat of the delineation of celestial phaenomena by diagram,) are 
entirely wanting, the remainder of the copy being defective. The 
twenty-first chapter, however, which is last in the author’s arrange- 
ment, (as the corresponding books on spherics of Bu a’scaRa’s 
Sdd'h4nta-hirémani is his,) has been transposed anil first expounded 
by the scholiast: and very properly so, since its subject is naturall 
preliminary, being explanatory of the principles of astronomy. 1t 
stands first in the copy under consideration ; and is complete, ex- 
cept one or two initial couplets.” P. xxviii. 


[ To be concluded in our next.| 
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THERE would seem to be a kind of fatality about Prize Com- 
positions in general ; at least, we find it difficult to account in a na- 
tural way for the uniform stupidity that has so immemorially dis- 
tinguished them. Much, no doubt, is resolvable into the circum- 
stances under which they are commonly written; but still it 
seems strange, that of all the innumerable productions which 
have been called forth by the honorary patronage of learned so- 
cieties, (and formerly, throughout the greater part of the Con- 
tinent, there was not a provincial city that had not its academy, 
nor an academy that did not dispense its annual prizes) it seems 
strange, we say, that at this momeut we cannot recollect one 
that has survived the geueration which beheld its original tri- 
umph*. Indeed, were a collection to be formed of all these 
papers, so gloriously distinguished in the. academic sittings of 
their day, they would, we imagine, far exeeed, in the aggregate 
quantity of dullness, bad eloquence, and pompous common 
place, any thing which the whole archives of Grub-street could 





* Rousseau’s Essay about Arts and Sciences is hardly an excep. 
tion, being remembered much less from any merits of its own, 
than from the singular era it formed in the author’s literary life ; 


we may add, that we make no allusion whatever to papers on 
purely scientific subjects. 
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jnuster in opposition. ‘There are, no doubt, very good reasons 
why all this could not be otherwise than it is; though at present 
we have no leisure to investigate them; we shall only remark 
that the fact gives additional conformation to the opinion of those, 
who think that in letters, as in commerce, any external inter- 
ference, however specious and well-inteutioned, is, upon the 
whole, more likely to defeat its own end than to promote it. In 
England, indeed, we have never been much mfected with this 
kind of patronage, and we think it would not be difficult to 
shew, that this immunity has had a seusible good effect on the 
tone of our literature. 
But, as we have said, we have no room now for any such dis- 
cussion ; and, in fact, it would at this time be the more mis- 
placed, as the poems in the volume before us do not at all belong 
to the class we have just been speaking of. ‘They are properly 
a collection of college exercises, which have obtained the medal 
assigned by the present Chancellor of Cambridge, for the best 
copy of English verses, in addition to those which his predeces- 
sors have been accustomed to give for the encouragement of 
Greek and Latin composition ; institutions which, like similar 
ones in schools and colleges, are intended merely to excite-the 
exertion of the students, with little expectation of eliciting pro- 
ductions of much literary importante’ini themselves. In this 
sense they are not merely laudable, but necessary, and we are 
willing to applaud the zeal of the illustrious donor, though 
perhaps, in the present instance, it might have been better di- 
rected. We do not, indeed, see any positive harm in the thing, 
us long as people are considerate enough not to make the cha- 
racter of the University in any way responsible for the propor- 
tion of middling verses, which such a competition will naturally 
be the occasion of; but, on the other hand, we can as little 
perceive any sort of advantage as likely to result from it. Ofall 
species uf literary produce, poetry has the least need of a bounty 
to encourage its cultivation; both because from the very nature 
of the thing, the article thus forced will be of an inferior kind, 
and because poetical composition is an exercise of the faculties 
so pleasurable in itself, as always to ensure from their spontane- 
ous exertion, a supply of the commodity fully equal to the 
demand. ‘The case is clearly different in classical composition ; 
the merit of this is made to consist almost wholly in a skilful 
' Mnitation and adaptation of the style and phrase of the ancient 
writers ; and it is thus, beyond all others, the best means of pro- 
moting that, which is the great object of English education, an 
intimate acquaintance with ancient literature. 
If the matter were one that justified such minute animadver- 
sion, we might slate, as a further objection to the object chosen 
: for 
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for the Chancellor’s liberality, that it, perhaps, more than any 
other, precludes a general competition, In the instance of Greek 
or Latin verse, as so large a class have devoted their studies to 
this department, and as excellence in it is usually attamable by 
an ordmary degree of good taste and familiarity with certain 
established models, a sufficient number of candidates are of 
course comprehended in the conditions of the contest. But in 
the case of English poetry, the arena is, for the most part, 
confined to the two or three who may happen to have either a 
natural or acquired knack at this hind of thing; no one else 
dreams of contesting the prize, which, therefore, as a matter of 
emulation, becomes, in great measure, nu//, Perhaps the Chan- 
cellor would have better consulted his object, by proposing an 

additional prize for classical composition; or, if there be already 
porn of these, for the best Essay on some subject of general 
interest; the science of Government, for instance, or ‘political 
economy; topics, to which it might be advisable to divect the 
attention of young men at college more regularly than has hi- 
therto been thought worth while. But our readers may begin 
to think as this ymportant matter was settled six years ago, it is 
scarcely necessary, at this time of day, to bestow upon it such 
elaborate discussion ; we will therefore proceed to the exercise 
of our more legitimate functions, in giving some account of the 
little volume before us, to which, we must premise, we have 
made no reicrence in our preceding strictures, which were sug- 
gested merely by the general considerations arising out of the 
subject. 

‘Lhe poems are five in number, and, upon the whole, we think 
them all very creditable to their authors. In saymg this, we of 
course consider the circumstances under which they were com. 
posed and published. Judging them not, like the greater part 
of the works that come before us, on the ground of their intrinsie 
value, but, as we have before said, as college exercises, the mo- 
tive of the publication of which being, we presume, not so much 
a hope of affording the public any new stores of poetical delight, 
as of satisfying its curiosity concerning the state of the art of 
English poetry in one of the great seminaries of the land. Look- 
wg upon them in this light, we think them full as good as cat be 
expected. We do not mean to attribute to them any thing like 
origmality of thought or imagination, or indeed any poetical ta- 
fent, strictly speaking, at all ; it would not, in a general way, be 
reasonable to look for any thing of the sort ; but they indicate 
some fancy, a familiar acquaintance and proper appreciation of 
good models, considerable facility of versification and power of 
expression, warm and well-directed feelings ; and, making allow- 
ance for the necessary ambitiousness of youthful a 
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they are, for the most part, written in sufficiently good taste. 
The same description applies pretty well to them all, for we 
were a little amused, though not much surprised, at the perfect 
similarity of tone and style which pervades them, 

The subjects, are Columbus, Boadicea, Wallace, Mahomet, 
and Jerusalem. ‘They have all, as we have said, their merit, 
and in uo very widely different degree. But we will begin our 
extracts with “ Boadicea,” by Mr. Whewell, which, on the 
whole, is written with, perhaps, the most spirit of any. 

The following is from the poet’s address to Rome. 


os 


*¢ Think’st thou the deluge of thy power shall spread 
Till not one islet rears its verdant head; 
Till, like the dove the oltve branch that bore 
Fair Peace, shall seek in vain a friendly shore, 
And banished Liberty on soaring wing, 
Back to her native skies indignant spring? 
Vain thought! Beyond thy empire's sweeping bound, 
Shall Freedom find some hallowed spot of ground ; 
Driven from the climes where fervid summer glows, 
She seeks the northern wastes and Polar snows,’’ &c. P. 35. 


The anticipation of her approaching defeat 1s well expressed. 


« E’en now the coming tempest’ loads the gales, 
Waves thro’ the woods, and breathes along the vales ; 
It comes—it comes—-! hear the boding sound 
That calls the spirits of the sterm around, 

O’er all the sky their sable wings they spread, 
And point the bolts of vengeance at thy head.” P. 37, 


Perhaps, however, the most spirited passage is the account 
of the battle, and of the reluctant flight of the heroic Queen. 


‘* Lo chiefs sublime, amid the storm of death, 
Buffet the raging surge that roars beneath, 
And thro’ the mangled files the scythe-armed car 
Tears its red path across the opening war— 
In vain above the shattered throng is seen, 
With terror darting eye, the warrior Queen ; 
While wet with blood her long white tresses tost, 
Float like a standard o’er the rallying host. 
Borne down the cataract that sweeps the ground, 
O’'er falling ranks her fiery coursers bound, 
Fling from their rapid wheels the crimson spray, 
As Death and Fate in vain might stop their way, 
And like some meteor red, that shoots afar 
Across the gloom of elemental war, 
Deep purpled o'er from head to heel with blood, 
They dart and vanish in yon blackened wood.” P. 50, 
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We have left ourselves no room for further extracts, or we 
might, without difficulty, multiply quotations, equally praise- 
worthy with the above, from other parts of the volume, particu- 
larly from the “ Jerusalem,” and “ Mahomet.” “ Wallace’’ is 
very short, and ‘ Columbus” seems the most hastily written of 
any. But meritorious as all this is,.we confess we think it was 
hardly worth while to take the trouble of publishing it. It is a 
practice which, even when the verses are better made than usual, 
seems likely to produce no better effect than that of giving the 
rising generation a premature itch for authorship; an evil, which 
if it be not quite so alarming as certain grave folks seem to ap- 
prehend, is perhaps still sufficient to over-balance any degree of 
pleasure which the public are likely to derive from the effusions 
themselves. 





Art. VI. Twelve Lectures on the Prophecies relating to the 
Christian Church, and especially to the Apostacy of Papal 
Rome, preached in the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, from the 
Year 1811 to 1815, being the ninth Portion of those founded 
by the Right Reverend William Warburton, Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. By Phillip Allwood, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. Rivingtons. 1815. 


OF the two grand testimonies of divine communication to man, 
miracles and prophecy, the first are specifically adapted to the 
promulgation of a Revelation, and the last, to the continued 
proof of its authenticity. For as predictions prove nothing 
until they are accomplished, so miracles perpetually wrought 
would cease to be miracles, and lose their effect; while pro- 
phecy, on the contrary, acquires weight from time, as well as 
from the number of predictions included in it; and even the 
single circumstance of an event having been foretold many ages 
2go increases our admiration at its accomplishment. ‘The adop- 
tion of these proofs of its truth then in the only revealed dis- 
pensation on earth, is in reality so far from forming any objec- 
tion to its credibility, that they are requisite to support it, and 
the mannef in which they have been applied, manifests the wis- 
dom of that Being by whom they have been given. But it is 
on the last of them only, that the work now before us calls for 
remark. On this, then, we would observe, that since no being, 
whose words may be overruled by a superior, or obviated by an 
equal, can infallibly predict what will come to pass, it nécessa- 
rily follows, that the author of all real prophecy can be: the 

supreme 
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supreme Being alone; on which truth is founded the cogency of 
the argument from prophecy in support of Revelation, and of 
the conclusive force of which the learned and right reverend 
founder of the Warburtonian Lecture seems to have been well 
aware, having possibly been induced more closely to consider it 
by the appeal which the Lord God of the holy prophets himself 
made to it, through the mouth of Isaiah; in whose writings are 
found the following impressive declarations. “ Produce your 
cause, saith the Lord, bring forth your strong reasons, saith the 
King of Jacob. Let them bring them forth, and shew us what 
shall happen; shew the things that are to come hereafter, that 
we may know that ye are Gods. Yea, do good, or do evil, that 
we may be dismayed, and behold it together.” And again, 
“ Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his Redeemer 
the Lord of Hosts; 1 am the First, and I am the Last; and 
beside Me there is no God. And who, as [, shall call, and 
shall declare it, and set it in order for me, since | appointed the 
aucient people? And the things that are coming, and shall 
come, let them shew it unto them.” And still more strongly if 
possible, “ Remember the former things of old: for l am God, 
and there is none else; I am God, and there is none like Me, 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done, saying, my counsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure.” ‘These declarations convert in- 
attention to the prophetic dispensation into disrespect to the 
Deity, aud therefore all who are inclined to think lightly on this 
subject should be exhorted not to permit the mistakes, or even 
the absurdities of any rash expositions to induce them to deem 
the subject incomprehensible ; because such a conclusion does 
in reality amount to a suggestion, that the all-wise Author of 
prophecy has called the attention of men to what is not intel- 
ligible, and if this be not charging God foolishly, we must own 
ourselves at a loss to say what is. While it is self-evident, thit 
if we cannot be certain whether a prediction has been accoim- 
plished or not when the time for its completion is past, it can he 
of no use, as evidence of the divine original, of the doctrine in 
support of which it was given. ‘The impenetrable obscurity of 
the prophecies must therefore be merely imaginary; whether 
the supposition of it arise from the idleness, the want of com- 
-prehension, or the early prejudices of those who entertain it; 
and still it may be further asked, should we be invited by a 
positive promise to a study which could be only fruitless? Yet 
most positive is the assurance given at the commencement of the 
most difficult of the prophetic books, that of the Apocalypse, 
of a blessing on him who reads and observes the words of it . 
“ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of 
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this prophecy, and keep those things which are written therein : 
for the time is at hand.” Or would'he near approach of the 
events foretold be urged as a reason for watching for them, if 
we could not certainly discern when they arrive? Far be it from 
us to conclude the disine wisdom and goodness would hold forth 
tu usa promise so nugatory! ‘Lhe detail of events given m this 
extraordinary book, however the description of these events 
may be interpreted, (for we wish notto take any side in the con- 
troversies maintained, as to the true construction of its predic- 
tions) manifestly extends to the consummation of all things; 
but could either the ‘faith of believers be confirmed, or their 
hopes cherished, by giving them such warnings of future events 
as they could not understand?) While, on the other hand, the 
benefits arising from intelligible admonitions of what shall come 
to pass are vot only manifest, but most extensive in themselves. 
Since a prophetic dispensation of this character increases the 
power of its evidence as time flies on, and believers of every 
age are enabled to mark the gradual progress which things are 
making towards the announced consumination. Nor should the 
consideration of the apparently limited effect which the com- 
pletion of such a portion of the prophecies of this book have 
had among men, operate as a discouragement from the prosecu- 
tion of further labours on it, since even this, we may well hope, 
will have its use. For “ so is the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep and rise 
night and day, and the seed should spring aud grow up, he 
knoweth not how ;” and if, as the very construction of the book, 
replete with eablems employed by their ancient prophets, may 
justly induce us to presume one great object of it to be the future 
conviction of the people of tLe Jews, by shewing them that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a true prophet, and consequently what he 
declared himself to be, the Messiah; what delightful satisfac- 
tion must these preachers hereafter reap, who have in any 
measure contributed to this glorious consequence. Among these 
may the learned and respectable author of the Lectures, of which 
we are now about to give an account, be found. For there are 
in his Course most indisputable symptoms of devout zeal, and 
unwearied exertion in the scred cause which be pleads; and we 
conceive, that it will be the reader’s fault, if what is here de- 
tailed of the prophetic dispensation, do not make him a firmer 
christian, and consequently a better man. But it is time to put 
an end to our previous observations, and give some account of 
the work itself. : 

This Mr. A. has dedicated to the two Right Honourable 
Trustees of the Lecture to which he was appointed, Lord Mans- 
field and Mr. Richard Ryder, But at the same time he informs 
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us,ina Preface, written with great modesty, aud all the amiable 
feeling of a grateful heart, that it had been his imtention to have 
inscribed his work to a justly-regretted, and much lamented mi- 
nister, who a few Sessions ago fell in passing to the House of 
Commons by the hand of a most relentless and atrocious assas- 
sin; and by whose patronage he was appoiuted to the task which 
he has very faithfully performed. For the founder having by 
the deed of trust specifically appointed, that the Lecture he iusti- 
tuted should be directed to prove the truth of revealed religion in 
veneral, and of the Christian in particular, from the completion 
of the prophecies of the Old and New ‘Testament which relate to 
the Christian Church, and especially to the apostacy of Papal 
Rome, Mr. A. while he has endeavoured to avoid any needless 
repetition in points which have been investigated by preceding 
lecturers, has considered the whole system of prophecy under 
two portions, each of which occupies a volume of his work; 
the first containing the predictions relating to events prior to the 
dispersion of the Jews, the second prophecies respecting cir- 
cumstances subsequent to that memorable event. Mr. A. apolo- 
gizes with great urbanity for differmg in some particulars from 
preceding interpreters, and we are therefore confident, he wall 
with equal candour pardon us, should we tind ourselves obliged 
to differ from hin, 

In his first Discourse on Gen. xii. 3, “ In thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed,” after stating the general design 
of the Course of Lectures: which he was commencing, and 
naturally enough eulogizing the founder for the establishment of 
it, Mr. A. considers the prophecy of his text as connected with 
both those that preceded, and those that followed it on the same 
subject: in speaking of the very earliest of which, we appre- 
hend that in the note marked B. the learned writer has charged 
on the first woman, that she could gain an increase of good by 
transgressing her Creator’s commandment, an imagination so 
extraordinary, that great as her weakness may be deemed in suf- 
fering herself to be persuaded, we do not think ourselves justified 
in supposing that she entertained it, however difficult it may 
otherwise be, to accoint for the phraseology recorded by the 
sacred writer. ‘Tracing the repeated confirmations of the 
primeval promise of the deliverance of our race from the evils 
of the fall, Mr. A. is led to notice the celebrated prediction of 
Noah concerning the posterity of his sons, and declares himself 
in favour of a translation of Gen. ix. 27, embraced by Bishop 
Newton, and differing from that of our Bible. But we think that 
if the learned lecturer will re-consider this passage, he will con- 
clude that our translators are right. For if the words “ shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,” be referred to the nominative ee 
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then must “ and Canaan shall be his servant,” be referred to the 
same; and thus form) an assertion, which taken in one significa- 
tion, that of his posterity worshipping the true God, would, be 
false ; but if understood in another, that of Ham and his poste- 
rity being subject to the divine power, it certainly needed not the 
Spirit of prophecy to have predicted it. Or if we consider the 
words last repeated as respecting Shem, then are they a mere 
repetition of what had been declared in the preceding verse. A 
little further on in this Discourse we meet with a generality of 
expression which would admit of cavil. The promise of the 
Lord to establish bis covenant with Isaac, it is said, furnishes 
an argument in bebalf of the truth of Christianity, which is not 
to be refuted. ‘This may lead a reader, as we must confess it 
did us, to expect some strong reasoning for the Gospel in gene- 
ral, But on proceeding we find it is only against Mahomet, 
that the conclusion is pointed. Had there been inserted after 
Christianity “ in opposition to the Arabian imposture,” or some 
equivalent phrase, the futile expectation would not have been 
raised! Continuing his investigation of the blessings bolden out 
to mankind in the promise of his text, Mr. A. carries his readers 
on to that time when the fulness of the Gentiles being come, 
all Israel shall be saved by receiving the knowledge of the Mes. 
siah. Then recurring to his subject in an earlier period, that 
is, to the seed of Abraham in the first generations, he shews in - 
what manner his particular descendants, Isaac and Jacob, were 
blessed through the covenant which God had vouchsafed to esta- 
blish with him, and through them by the revelation of the pro- 
mised seed to the world at large. After having noticed how the 
Gospel, preached by individuals of that seed has been received 
by the nations, Mr. A. replies to the question, what advantages 
have resulted from it, and closes his Lecture with some obser- 
vations on the efforts made in this country to extend the benefits 
of religious knowledge, and on the lamentable deficiency of 
places for the celebration of the established worship among us. 
In this second Lecture, which is on John i. 17, the learned 
preacher adduces the proofs which he has selected to demon- 
strate, that the Mosaic dispensation was intentionally prepa- 
ratory to the Christian, ‘These proofs he has i under ' 
Ist, ‘Those existing in the writings of Moses and the Prophets ; 
@dily, Those arising from the analogy subsisting between the 
types of the Jewish Clurch, and their Christian anti-types ; aud 
those furmshed by the state of the Jewish nation ever since their 
rejection. In arguing on the first of these, he insistson Moses’ 
prediction of another prophet like unto himself; the annuncia- 
tion of whom he cogently reasons would have been needless had 
the Mosaic Revelation been sufficient for the happiness of all 
8 nations. 
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tations. Having corroborated his argument with the authority 
of the great Apvustle’ of the Gentiles, and alledged ia further 
support of it, the exclusive nature of the Jewish Ritual, and the 
inadequacy of their sacrifices to.make atonement for sin, be 
produces from the Prophets plain predictions of 4 new covenant. 
Having come to his pruof arising from the analogy between the 
Jewish types and the Christian anti.types, he dwells strongly 
on the resemblance between Christ and Moses, manifested by so 
‘many particulars in the accomplishment of the declaration of the 
latter, that God would raise up a prophet like unto himself. He 
then speaks to the resemblance between the sacrifice of the 
passover and that of Christ, and afterwards notices seven other 
typical resemblances between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations. ‘The insufficiency of the Mosaic dispensation to secure 
the happiness of the people to whom it was given, from which 
insufficiency is deduced the couclusion, that it was intended only 
as preparatory, is next argued from what has befallen the mation 
since their rejection of the Messiah. Havitlg Stated some re- 
markable particulars of which, Mr. A. closes his second Lecture. 
The text prefixed to the third Lecture, consists of the first 
and second verses of the third chapter+of St. Matthew. “ In 
those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness 
of Judea; and saying, repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand ;” and the Discourse. itself contains the prophecies re- 
lating to the Baptist, and to the circumstances of the world at 
the time of his appearance. In perusing this address; we were 
somewhat surprized at the learned preacher's preference of the 
common translatien, or rather punctuation of Isaiah xl. 3, to 
that of Bishop Lowth, and dicen at the invalidity of the 
reasons which he assigns in support of it. By the common 
punctuation, the prediction is made to contain a cold and little 
interesting allusion to the part of the country in which the Bap- 
tist preached ; but in that of the Bishop there is an elegant and 
impressive reference to the state of the Jewish Church.. Which 
now of these is the most similar to the usual sublimity of the 
Prophet Isaiah? Or is it « sufficient reason for embracing that 
which is not so, that is more accurately corresponds with the 
focad. circumstances (for with the local only does it so) of St. 
Jobn, when these circumstances are less worthy of notice than 
the general state of the Jewish Church at the time? And for 
the second reason alledged by Mr. A. the whole suitableness of 
the version to the sense of the passage as given by the Evangelists 
depends on the punctuation; that is, whether it be pointed so 
as to be read, ‘‘ the voice of one crying, in the wilderness pre- 
pare, &c.” or “ the voice one crying in the wilderness, prepare, 
&e.” The words of the — Gospels admitting of the first 
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punctuation as well as of the other, while a strict attention te 
the context in Isaiah will manifest, that the wilderness was in 
fact the place in which the way of the Lord was required to be 
prepared, for the whole passage in his prediction runs thus, 
“ the voice of him that crieth, in the wilderness prepare ye the 
~, of the Lord, make straight in the desert a Inghway for our 
We must confess ourselves not perfectly satisfied with the 
iterpretation embraced by Mr. A. in p. 144 of this volume, of 
the phrase ‘hese kings in the 44th verse of the tid of Daniel, 
which we conceive to be applicable only to the ten kings pre- 
signitied by the ten toes of the image, rather than to the succes- 
sion of monarchies prefigured by the whole of it. For though 
the Gospel, or good tidings of the approach of the kingdom 
which the God of Heaven will set up has been preached in the 
world, it is only over the minds of believers that the kingdom 
has been established; and though Mr. A. has employed the 
phrase spirifua/ dominion, however spiritual in reality that king- 
dom assuredly will be, there is nothing in this specific predic- 
tion notifying, that the kingdom s of will be more spiritual 
than any that preceded it, anless it be concladed that it must be 
#0, because it 1s set up by the God of Heaven. Yet against this 
conclusion militates, that from him it is declared in v. 37, that 
Nebuchadnezzar received his kingdom ; but as it is to the exter- 
nal establishment of it over the earth, (when, as is announced in 
Daniel’s own parallel vision, recorded im his viith chapter, domi- 
nion and glory, and a kingdom shall be given to the Son of 
Man, that all people, nations, and languages may serve him,) 
that this prophecy relates, it is manifest.that it is not yet accom~ 
plished. Neither, we may add, could its being so before the end 
of this age (aiwvog t#/x) bem the contemplation of our Lord 
himself, otherwise he would not have taught his disciples to pray 
for its coming, which, in obedience to his express direction, we 
stilldo, As to the phrase used by our blessed Saviour‘and his 
forerunner, on which Mr. A. seems to lay some stress, “the 
kingdom of heaven ts at hand,” we conceive it to sefer to the 
jast of the four great empires, which were to preeede it, being 
then come; since when the last of ap immediately previous suc- 
cession is come, surely it may be well said, that the dynasty 
which will succeed it, 3s at hand. In saying that the Roman 
empire has been smitten on ity feet, and that the kingdom of 
Christ has been established on its ruins, when that blow, it 1s 
specifically declared in the 35th verse of Damel’s iid chapter, 
shall reduce to dust all that the image represents, we must con. 
fess we conceive Mr. A. has been hasty ;: and Weare the more 
impressed with this opinion, because the toes of those feet-re- 
present the Roman dominiom in its divided state, aud under 
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‘which we at present actually subsist. At the end of this Dis- 
course the learned preacher seems to have been carried away 
with that pleasant reverie now so prevalent, that the world is in 
a state of progressive improvement, though we have suggestions 
so strong frem the Aposiles, that the last days will be marked 
with extraordinary criminality, and an impressive admonition 
from our Divine Judge himself, that when he returns, he shall 
scarcely find faith on the earth. 
For the text of his fifth discourse, Mr. A. has selected the 
27th of the xxivth chapter of St. Luke, “ And beginuing at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them, in all the 
Scriptures, the things concerning himself ;” whence he takes 
occasion to speak of the prophecies which relate to our Lord 
personally. ‘These he arranges under those relating to the in- 
carnation of the Saviour, to the time of his advent, to the place 
of ‘his birth and the line of his descent, the style of his life, his 
disposition and manners, and lastly, the circumstances of his 
passion, death, resurrection, and ascension, with ‘the benefits 
that should: result from them to bis Church, But in the re- 
marks which precede this enquiry, we observe what strikes us, 
as an indefensable use of the pronouns we and ws, into which 
writers.are too apt to run. When a preacher is addressing his 
congregation on an enquiry in which they aré engaged with him, 
be may justly use the plural pronoun, but when speaking of that 
which appertains only to himself, as inthe sentence, p. 155. of 
this volume, “ it remains therefore for. us, as an indispensable 
part of our duty in this place, &c.” surely it is incorrect to do 
80. Vor who is there to make a plurality? Mr. A., we are con- 
fident, by no means intended to assume the Latin poet’s style, 
in his Ego et musa mea, nor are we to suppose some little friend 
standing concealed, and prompting him. We acknowledge that 
‘tor the usage ‘he may plead the example of many, no small por- 
tion of which will, undoubtedly, sull insist upon it, that they 
are right; but though thousands follow it, the practice is ab- 
surd. Neither are reviewers themselves justitied in the use of 
the said pronouns, but by the supposition that more than’ one 
are conrerned in the work ; and if the tise of them be retained, 
though it be known, that each separate article is written by an 
individual, it is continued only ad evi/andam invidiam. Nor cau 
we persuade ourselves to let escape us this opportunity of ob- 
serving, that as the biblical seholar must recollect, that much, 
ov the use of these pronouns, has been advanced on somé texts 
in the earlier part of the bouk of Genesis, so most inconclusive 
have been the arguments against inferring, from the use of phtirals 
in the divine speeches, a plurality in the divine nature. Siiice 
what Grotius asserted, that einploying we and us was no other 
Eg than 
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thaw speaking more regio is unfounded. For though there lg 
recorded many declarations of Pharaoh, a monarch as haughty 
as any, there is not a single instance of the practice, supposed. 
among kings until centuries after the age of Moses; while the 
text which the above-named commentator cies as the earliest 
authority for his assertion, proves nethwg. It is Rehoboam’s 
speech in addressing the companions of his youth, recorded in 
i} Kings xii. 9. Where that monarch is stated to have said, 
‘* What answer shall we give, &c. ?”? Manifestly by this phrase- 
ology making a common cause with them; since, in advising 
with his father’s counsellors he had said, “ What answer shall / 
give, Kc.” But the work of Grotius was posthumous, and 
abounds with unsatisfactory references. Stull, however, any 
man may endeavour to account for it, to join a plural verb or 
pronoun to a singular noun, is inconsistent with the first prin- 
ciples of universal grammar, and we believe, that all the appa- 
rent instances of it in good writers might be traced to the noun 
itself being used or mistaken for a plural. We do not think 
that those, who deny the miaculous conception, will deem Mr. 
A.’s argument, in p. 157 of this volume, from the prediction 
of it, conclusive; while we are ata loss to imagine, why the 
Jewish cawl on the word used in the original for a virgin, is not 
answered by asking, what su extraordinary, as to render the cir- 
cumstanee a sign, would there be in a girl’s, not a virgin, bearing 
child? yet does the prophet announce what he foretells as a sign 
given by Jehovah himself. Nor will we dissemble, that the 
passage from the vth of Micah, quoted im the note, p. 159., as 
relating to this subject, has always been conceived by us, to refer 
to that travail mentioned in Isaiah Ixvi. 7. For, at the birth of 
the Saviour, the remnant of his brethren, by which we presume 
are meant the dispersed tribes, did not return unto the children 
of Israel. But as we have not at hand the work of Archbishop 
Newcome, to which Mr. A. refers, we only mention our doubt 
at what, the sight of that might possibly remove. In stating the 
principal predictions relating to the advent of the Messiah, the 
learned Lecturer proposes an emendation of the translation of 
Haggai ii. 9., which, to us, appears not only unexceptionable, 
but a satisfactory elucidation of a passage, which has given rise 
to much discussion. ‘The common translation runs, “ ‘The glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than that. of the former, 
saith the Lord of Hosts;” but Mr. A. proposes to read, 
“ the latter glory of it shall be greater than the former ;” 
which, while it accords well- with the original, by considering 
the temple of the Lord as one under all its repairs and rebuild- 
ings, as that house which he had chosen to put his name there, 
takes away all occasion for disputing, in which of its states it 
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was honoured with the appearance of the Son of God. Mr, 
A., finding himself unable to comprehend, in one discourse, all 
the predictions which relate to our blessed Lord personally, and 
having noticed the principal of those alluding to his incarnation, 
and the time of his advent, closes his fourth Lecture with ob- 
serving, that if the seed of Abraham would only be prevailed on 
to compare the prophecies of their own sacred books, on this last 
point, with the testimony of history, they would quickly be con. 
vinced that the Christ has already appeared, and we readily joia 
with him in opinion, that the rejection of the Gospel arises prin- 
cipally from ignorance, unintentional or wilful. 

As we have already apprized the reader, in Mr. A.’s fifth 
Lecture, the same subject which was taken up in his fourth, 
is pursued, and the same text, we may here add, is prefixed to it : 
and accordingly the learned preacher proceeds to state, first, the 
well-known prediction which specified the place of the Saviour’s 
birth, then those in which the line of his descent was marked; 
thirdly, those relating to the three offices of king, priest, and pro- 
phet, which it was predicted he should bear, and lastly, those re- 
lating to his passion, death, resurrection, ascension, and the bless- 
ings resulting to his Church from his mediation; and the discourse 
concludes with observations, for the consideration of the Jews, 
Papists, Arians, Socinians, aud of sintere believers. Neither, 
in our perusal of it, have we noticed any thing that calls for 
particular remark. Our review may now, therefore, proceed to 
the sixth Lecture ; the text of which is taken from Matthew xxiii. 
38,39. Behold your house is left anto you desolate. For | 
say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth tl ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” In this 
discourse Mr. A., often recalling to the memory of his hearers, 
the contents of his preceding Lectures, states the argument thence 
arising from the divine inspiration of the prophets, and for the 
truth of the doctrine founded on their authority ; and having no- 
ticed that the evidence of revelation increases with time, he 
applies this observation particularly to the case of tie Jews, 
which he then more specifically states. 

The prophecies of Moses and our blessed Lord, respecting 
them, are next brought forward; and the prediction of the text 
is Investigated, as it related to both the temple and the country 
of Judea; while iv the concluding words of it, compared: with 
other passages in the prophetic Scriptures, Mr. A. argues, that 
there is just ground to expect; that the period for the restoration 
of that infatuated people will at length arrive ; ‘and this;opinion 
he strenuously supports against the opposite sentiments of his.im- 
mediate predecessor, in reading the Warburtoniam Lecture, (Dr. 
Pearson) in a long note in his Appendix. We who,iim,our 
character 
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character of reviewers, consider ourselves merely as lookers on 
in this controversy, cannot, however, refrain from deploring 
that the ministers of the Gospel differ so widely in the interpre- 
tation of the promises of it. Since, we fear, that those withont 
will construe this discordancy into a certain indication, that those 
promises are but vague ; and thus, infidelity will be encouraged 
by the temerity or the ignorance of those, who ought to answer 
its arguments; and surely there must be either great imbecility, 
or utterly a fault somewhere, that they cannot agree upon a 
point, so prominent, as whether God hath finally rejected, or 
will, at length, have mercy on, and restore that people, whom 
he declares, that he formed himself, and af whom he has ex- 
pressly asserted, and that more than ence, “ I will make a full 
end of all the nations whither | have driven thee: but I will not 
make a full end of thee, but correct thee iv measure, yet | will 
not leave thee wholly unpunished.” Various, very material, and 
iunportant circumstances have contributed to the extension of this 
controversy, as well as to considerable revolutions in thé state of 
it. The ill use made of the assurance, given in the xxth chapter 
of the Revelation, of the reign of Christ, on earth, for a thousand 
years, exciting fears of the promulgation of the doctrine of 
carnal paradise, raised (as men easily run from one éxtreme into 
another,) many opponents to that of the Millennium itself, and_ 
among these, in different ages, were two very eminent fathers 
of the Church, Origen and Chrysostom. But then, the former 
ef these seems to have been not untouched with fanatii ism, and 
the latter was a teacher of considerable vehemence. As the. 
papal influence increased, the arguments with which the same 
book furnished its opponents, against the corruptions and as, 
sumptions of Rome, did not tend to conciliate the favour of her 
— to any doctrine, specifically supported by it. At the 
teformation, when the Scriptures were reinstated in their just 
authority, the doctrine, of the reign of Clirist, revived, aud was 
acknowledged in a Catechism, taught by authority, from King 
Edward the Sixth, as quoted by Joseph Mede, in p. 997 of 
his work, (Edition, Lond. 1664,) and just previous to another 
revolution; this great than himself, who, in expounding pro- 
plecy, is aloe an host, strongly maintained it. But the suh- 
sequent enormities, both in doctrine and practice of the fifth 
monarchy-men, appear to have brought it into discredit again. 
Still it bas all along been bolden by many of the most learned 
and able Divines of the Church of England; and certainly 
ought to be so thoroughly investigated by all, who pretend to be 
Divines, that they maybe able to make up their minds in re- 
spect to it, not under the opinions of others, but on their own 
knowledge of Holy Writ. In the conclusion of this Lecture the 
learned 
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learned preacher ascribes the Jews’ rejection of the Messiah, to 
their great ignorance of the Scriptures; and, after’ an obvious’ 
reflection on the consequences of similar ignorance in the pre- 
sent day, closes it with an appropriate exhortation to humanity 
and charity, towards that suffering and dispersed race. 

The succeeding Lecture, the seventh, which is also, the first of 
the second volume, is, as are likewise the following to the end 
of the course, on the 3d verse of the Ist chapter of the Reve- 
jation, “ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy, and keep the things that are writtea therein, 
for the time ig at hand.” In this discourse, Mr. A., after advert- 
ing to the progress which be had already made in his survey of 
the prophetic dispensation, divides the rest of the predictions 
which he proposed to consider, into two classes, those which 
describe what he denominates the general characteristics of the 
Messiah’s reign, aud those which he, with great propriety, 
terms chronological. Under these last, fall especially those of 
the Revelation, to the consideration of which, (after making ob- 
servations on some few detached, though not unconsected, proe 
phecies,) he applies himself ; and as in just order, first noticing 
the Epistle to the Seven Churches, he specitically dwells on 
the History of the Churches of Ephesus and Laodicea, stating 
very sound reasons for considering the consistency of their fate, 
with the predictions respecting it. After controverting, «at 
sufficient length, the fancy of this wonderful vision having 
been vouchsafed to St. John, previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Mr, A. proceeds to his interpretation of this pro- 
phetic history of the Church; but having, withal, we conceive, 
imbibed from some of the writers with whom he bas been con- 
versant, too great a fondness for figurative construction ; through 
which, carried to the Jength to which he pushes it, we suspect 
that even the prediction of a future judgment might be symbo- 
lized away. For, of the last trumpet, which we cannot but 
think the seventh to be, he and his frieyds appear already to 
have gotten rid; teaching, (though we most cordially acquit them 
of being aware of the doctrine which, they seem to us, to have 
broached) ax Hymeneus and Philetus did of the resurrection, 
that it is past already. We cannot, however, refrain from men- 
tioning our surprise at finding in his comparison of the parallel 
predictions of Daniel and St. John, p. 51. of this volume, the 
four living creatures mentioned by the apostle as being before 
the throne, represented as possessed of qualities, characteristic, 
in some measure, of the four first peculiar states after the 
publication of this prophecy, ynder which the empire of Rome 
should exist, wainideead as having the po of persecution, 
and frequently exercising «t against the Church of a 
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For, if we rightly understand this involved period, it is here in- 
timated, that the four living creatures are emblematical of a 
persecuting power: and how that could be in creatures, who 
are before the throne, day and night, praising the’ Lord God 
Almighty, we must acknowledge puzzled us, until following the 
reference to Lecture eight, we found, that all but the last of these 
celestial beings, were emblematical of something great or good, 
in the periods to which they are supposed to relate: though 
still the eagle is made to wdicate a lawless thirst of supreme 
power, cruelty, rapacity, and violence. Now to us, who are 
not initiated into the mystery of symbolizmg, we must own, 
that this appears to contain much of the wantonness of inter- 
pretation. Nor can we heip remarking, in respect to the note 
on Mede’s and Newton's idea of the four living creatures, that 
it does not follow trom their being mistaken, that Mr. A. is not 
so. The remainder of this Lecture is employed in further tracing 
the correspondence between the predictions of Daniel and St. 
John; a subject well worthy of the attention of every student of 
Holy Writ. 

In his 8th Lecture, Mr. A. in the text of his work, p. 67, of 
this volume, interprets the heaven to mean the kingdom of God, 


_ but in the note he explains it by the dominion which was exer- 


cised throughout the empire of Pagan Rome. Now, to our 
pst apprehensions, here seems an inconsistency between 
the text and the note, while there evidently exists a most palpa- 
ble repugnancy between Pagan Rome’s dominion, and the 
glorious scene revealed to the Apostle and Evangelist; nor 
does it appear to us, that the heaven opened to St. John, is, 
like Mr. A,’s symbolical heaven, undergoing perpetual changes. 
But it seems, under the system of interpretation which the learned 
prreenes has embraced, every particular must be allegorized, and 
xence endless confusion. In this emblem of the dominion of 
Pagan Rome, (observe reader) is seen, what Mr. A. himself de- 
nominates a typical resemblance of the glory of the Divine Ma- 
jesty. On all the other particulars included in the 4th chapter of 
the Apeocalyse, his observations are, chiefly, a repetition of 
those: of preceding interpreters: except, as far as we recol- 
lect, the interpretation of c/ouds, by nations ; and for the only 
argument advanced tor this explanation, we are referred to note 5, 
p- 67, where we read “ a cloud of heaven will well represent a 
single nation or people under one particular government, compre- 
hended within tbe ancient limits of the empire : and consequently 
the clouds will denote the nations generally of whieh it con- 
sists.” Now if this be not arbitrary interpretation, it is difficult to 
say what is. Nor will the quotation of one, equally arbitrary, which 
we shall presently bave occasion to notice, make it better, On 
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this novel exposition we have taken the pains to recur to cur 
Concordance, and we can find but a solitary instauce in which, a 
number of nations, assembled in an host, are compared to a 
cloud; which is in Ezekiel xxxiii. 15, where the army of Gog 
is likened to a cloud coming to cover the land: where, however, 
it should be observed, that the similitude specifically consists in 
the host moving forward to envelop the land ; but multitudinous 
are the instances in which a cloud is spoken of asa symbol of 
the Diving presence. Why, therefore, the thundering, and other 
awful symbols of the same, are to be explained through the me- 
dium.of clouds, as emblems of nations, we acknowledge we do 
not perceive. ‘The same reasoning may be applied to the pre- 
dictions of our Lord’s coming, in the clouds of heaven. A little 
further on, the four living creatures, of which in the last Lecture, 
we noticed an interpretation to which we could not accede, are 
said to be lively symbols of the holy Catholic Church, throughout 
all the world. Mr. A. having finished what he'modestly teyns, 
an humble attempt to analyze the sublime and. impressive ima- 
gery with which this series of prophecy commences, proceeds 
in p. 95, to the interpretation of the predictions themselves, 
On being brought to the consideration of which we can but re- 
mark, that all the prophetic part of what St. Johu saw in’ hea- 
ven, was assuredly pourtrayed (how many emblems soever this 
fact may tend to annililate) on the skins of the sealed roll; since 
they were the seals of that, which the Lamb alone conld open, 
Mr. A.’s interpretation of the contents of the four first seals, does 
not differ very widely from: that of Bishop Newton, and those 
from whom he compiled, except in the limits of the periods 
which be has assigned to them; the great inequality of which 
may, perhaps, induce some readers to prefer the former divi- 
sions, which are quite as strongly marked by the specified cha- 
racteristics ; and, in some circumstances, possibly, more strongly. 
As where the first seal is supposed to extend from the accession 
of Nerva to that of Commodus: of which period Mr. Gibbon 
{to whose testimony te the accomplishment of the predictions of 
the Apocalypse, the attention of Christians was called above 
twenty years ago) has, at the beginuing of a passage quoted in a 
-note .on this Lecture, written, “ Ifa man were called to fix the 
period in the history of the world, during which the human 
race was must happy and prosperous, he would, without hesi- 
tation, name that which elapsed from the death of Domitian, to 
the accession of Commodus:” and where the opening’ of the 
second seal, marked by the delivery of a great sword, is referred 
to the commencement of the reign of the last mentioned 
ror; whose cruel vanity, in playing the part of a gladiator, occa- 
sioned so fatal a correspondence with the emblematical sword in 
' that 
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that seal. For this sword is far from (what Mr. Edward King faa> 
cied,) aecording well with that of justice ;. since waxewe is a 
sword of combat and slaughter: while the commission of him 
to whom it was given, is expressly declared to be, to take peace. 
from the earth: which is not, we conceive, the expected effect 
of a strict administration of justice. In that oa which the learned 
Lecturer seems to congratulate himself at the close of this dis- 
course, ‘‘ that he has given to each of the sacred symbols its 
legitimate and most ordinary import,’ Mr. A. must now see, that 
we do not perfectly agree with him ; but in acnowledging our 
dissent, we readily confess that what we deem mistakes, both those 
already ucticed, and those yet to be observed, seem rather to be 
the errors of others, by whom he has permitted his opinions to 
be influenced, than the conclusions of his own unbjassed reavon. 
Mr. A. begins his 9th Lectwe with some remarks on the ge. 
neral importance of the werds of the text, and then proceeding 
further to illustrate them by continuing his investigation of the 
apocalyptic predictions, he applies the emblems of the 5th seal, 
to what they have usually been applied, the Dioclesian per- 
secution ; the historical Testimony to which, he brings forward, 
He adopts, hkewise, the common interpretation of the 6th seal, 
by applying to it the abolition of the Pagan worship, and the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine, and the concomi-« 
tant circumstances. Having given too, what be deems a just 
construction of the sealing of the 144,000; which numbers he 
considers as emblematical of the mulutude admitted by Baptism 
into the visible Church; (in which, however, we remarked, that 
he limits the declaration, that “ God shall wipe @// tears from 
their eves,” to the removal of those peculiar causes of distress to 
which they had recently been compelled to submit; a restric- 
tion which does not appear accurately to correspond with the 
words of the promise,) when, beginning to speak of the con- 
tents of the 7th seal, he observes, that u includes all the rest of the 
prophecies contamed in this book. In the discussion of the sub- 
yeots of these, m the true furor of allegorizing, the angels of the 
seven trumpets are construed into events. Now really, as the 
trumpets are the instruments, which, like the events, immediately 
make a noise, it appears to us, that they have full as good a 
claim to be explained to signify events, as the angels. But 
this bint we throw out only for future Lecturers. After proving 
the accomplishment of the symbols of disturbance, which pre- 
cede the sound of the first trumpet, in his imterpretaton, 
Mr. A. has applied # to the events to which it bas been com- 
inenly supposed to refer, the irruptious of the barbarous uations 
into the Roman empire. Sull we were stricken with surprize, 
that in his explanatiov, be represeuts the figurative mountain as 
suffering, 
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suffering, not causing the evils described; whereas we have hi- 
therto conceived it to be the instiument of turning the third part 
of the sea into blood, and of all the consequent destruction. 
Nor does the plundering of Rome, by Alaric, amount to the'de- 
vastation which alone, we.conceive, would correspond with that 
city bemg rolled into the sea. The star of the third trumpet the 
learned Lecturer interprets by Odoacer ; but as he was the instra- 
ment of the final extinction of the empire of the West, in the 
dethronement of Augustulus, which event forms the subject of 
the 4th trumpet, we do not discern any satisfactory reason for 
placing hiny under this, Mr. A’s reference of that extinction 
to the Exarch Lougimus and the King of Lombardy, admitted 
not, indeed, of his allowing it to have taken place by the de 

sition of the last of the Western Emperors; yet Mr. Gibbon 
has observed, that his reign was marked by the extinction of the 
Roman empire in the West, This Lecture is closed with an 
enumeration of three of the kingdoms (seven having been speci- 
fied before) into which the fallen empire was divided, and an 

propriate remark on the verification of the embleimatical repre- 
sentations given in the prophetic visions. ‘To his Oth Lecture, 
Mr. A. has subjoined additions, in which he has detailed the 
accomplishment of the first and second woe-trumpets, as they 
usually are interpreted, by the attacks of the Saracens and 


Turks on the Eastern empire. , 

The 10th Lecture commences with an,apology for not having 
introduced the matter of these additions into his Lectures, stat- 
ing, that this could not have been effected within the limits as- 
signed to, this course of discourses; in the remainder of which, 
the preacher remarks, he must confine himself to the point so 
particularly insisted on by the founder, the apostacy of papal 
Rome. Mr. A. having, on reasons of which we descry not the 
validity, interpreted “ the rest of the men,” in v.-20, of the 
ixth ch. of the Revelation, of the inhabitants of the Western 
empire exclusively, proceeds to argue on this assumption as if 
the prophetic history were now turned to this part of the earth; 
whence he takes occasion to apply predictions to the reforma- 
tion, standing in the vision, before any mention of the power from 
whose corruptions that reformation was inade.. Nor can. we 
think, that in ihe list of vices given m the verse first specified, for- 
nication is to be understood of spiritual fornication ; ‘Ist. because 
that had already been mentioned, in worshipping the works of 
their hands ; and Qdly. because the prevalence of the other has 
been, and is, no less shameless among those who profess to 
have received the Gospel. The description of buman wicked- 
ness in this and the subsequent verse, does bat correspond with 
the criminal practices of all the earth; and we, therefore, “~ 
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do not wish these to appear an introduction to the future part of 
this prophecy, do not see any reason for confining their contents 
to a particular portion of the globe. 

Having shifted, without any authority, the scene of prophecy, 
Mr. A. mterprets the imighty angel with the little book, whose 
communication is expressly said to be with St. John, of Martin 
Luther. What is said of the seven thunders, in the note, in 
p. 305., we found some difficulty in comprehending, though, 
by comparing it with what is said in the text, we now imagine 
we understand it; still, the signification given, proves by no 
means adequate to aught, that we should have expected, from the 
voice of the seven thunders — Indeed we should have been more 
inclined to rest contented with the interpretation of this passage 
given by Vitringa, who construed it, of the crusades, under the 
adoption of which, the construction of the whole of it would 
proceed thus. An heavenly messenger having with, as it 
were, the voice of a lion, threatened that the holy city should 
be recovered out of the hands ef those who had seized it, 
seven tumultuous multitudes declare their purpose to under- 
take the work. But this design not receiving the divine ratiti- 
cation, (foreshewn by the Apostle being forbidden to record the 
dectarations,) the angel declares, that the deliverance which he 
had predicted should not take place, until the days of the voice 
of the seventh angel, when he shall be about to sound, &c. 
St. John having, in an early part of this book, declared, that 
he saw Heaven opened, and beheld the sublime and glo- 
rious scene which he described, it seems but natural to suppose, 
that every voice, which he afterwards mentions as speaking to 
him from Heaven, proceeded from that Heaven. But, good 
reader, if you imagine this, however consistent it may appear 
with common sense, you must allow yourself mistaken. For, 
Mr. A, says, that the voice which commanded the Evangelist 
to take the little book out of the hand of the svmbolical angel, 
proceeded from the political heaven, that is, from the seven 
Protestant stotes of Germany. The rod with which St. John 
was direeted to measure the temple, is, by the learned preacher, 
construed to be the Word of God. ‘The Gentiles, (who, we 
can but remark, have actual possession of the holy city,) repre- 
sent the apostate portion of Christians, while that city itself is, 
we are told, all thase parts of Europe which are under the spi- 
ritual domimon of papal Rome, and termed the holy city, be- 
cause, (mark the singular cogency of the reason) * it was once 
inhabited by those who, in many instances, had gratefully re- 
eewed the geunine Gospel, and it is still in the possessjon of 
nations who externally profess the same.” Now, reader, if this 
reasoning avail not to convince you, that the title of the holy 
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tity should be transferred from Jerusalein to Europe, we car- 
not help it ; but we fear, we shall find you not more ductile in at- 
lowing, that the great city, expressly defined to be that in which 
our Lord was crucified, means no other than the region of 
Germany: yet this we'are faught, in the Lecture before us ; with 
so much more extraordinary maiter about the two witnesses 
having one mouth and two bodies, and the seventh trumpet, 
(which, in the text of the Revelation, as the third woe to the 
mhabitants of the earth, is expressly said to be succeeded by the 
kingdoms of this world giving way to that of Christ,) having 
been already soundéd above 250 years, the ascension of the 
two Witnesses into heaven having been accomplished in the 
support which the Diet of Augsburg gave to the reformed reli- 
gion, and the establishment of that religion in England, that 
we cannot afford time to dwell on it, or on the explanation of 
the tenth part of the city, to our apprehensions so utterly fan- 
ciful. Yet we cannot refrain from expressing some surprise, 
that Mr. A., who shews himself so strenuous an advocate for 
the restoration of the Jews, ghould apply the ark of the cove- 
nant being seen in heaven, to any thing relating to the Gentiles, 
who are admitted into communion with Israel, not under the 
covenant of the law, of which the ark was’ the sigt; but‘under 
that of faith, which was established with Abraham. TTYe rest 
of this Lecture contains an interpretation of the very awful em- 
blems of a great revol&tion, of which’ we think, what we have 
thought of nearly the whole’ of this Lecture, that the less there is 
said about it the better. 

Early in his eleventh Lecture, which in the table of contents, 
Mr. A. describes as a more detailed account of the enemiea of 
genuine Christianity, he, with his accustomed alacrity at desery- 
ing symbols, proceeds to allegorize the sand of the sea-shore, 
as un emblem of the chequered nature of the state of thre 
Church ; of which last, he declares, St. John was a lively type. . 
Yet we do not recollect any anecdote of St. John becommg 
corrupt, as the Church did, nor, consequently, of any reforma- 
tien in him, which yet makes a prominent figure in the learned 
Lecturer’s proleptical history of the other. But as to a native 
of Palestine seaward, naturally signified westward, we can 
scarcely help concluding, that“had Mr. A. attended to this cir- 
cumstance, he woul! have perceived, that this is the point at 
which the prophetical history of the western Church more spe- 
cifically commences, and not that which he has selected, the 
20th verse of the ixth chapter. “The learned preacher differs 
not from the geverality of commentators, in interpreting the 
seven headed beast of the Roman empire, under all its forwuiy of 
government. But in speaking of the dragon having given to 
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him his power, &c. he fails to notice the strength of phrase 
employed in the original, his own power, Kc. which a 's 
tv us of some importance ; because the beast, by being p 

on the throne of Satan, is exhibited in the point of the universe 
exactly opposite to that, to which, we are taught, Christ is ex- 
alted-=the throne of God. A circumstance, which it seems to 
us, would affurd to a commentator the completest elucidation 
of the title of Anti-Christ. While we confess, that we never 
were satisfied with the application of the wounded head to the 
imperial form of government, because that government was not 
literally put an end to by the sword, and we own, that we are 
still less pleased with the interpretation of Mr. A. because not 
the form of government, but only the established religion was 
altered by Constantine. Neither does St. John specify by name, 
or number, which form was overthrown and revived, but cha- 


racterizes it as that head which was wounded to death. But of 


all the forms of Roman government, the dictatorial alone had 
the sword immediately employed in its destruction ; and since in 
the person of Cwsar, that was conjoined with the pontifical 
power, ‘it is plain, that the very same form has been revived in 
the papal ; because, through his claim to be the vicegerent of 
Christ, the bishop of Rome supersedes all other earthly au- 
thority, and he has undeniably taken to himself the title, and 
assumed.the prerogatives, of the pontifex Maximus. Mr. A- 
like various other interpreters, makes between the beasts and the 
spiritual tyrants, a distinction, which to us, appears not to be 
warranted by the words of the vision. For if this spiritual 
tyrant be the power, into. whose hands the saints were given, for 
forty-two months, he is in Rev. xiii. identified with the beast. 
Nor, indeed, can we conceive, how the beast in the Apocalypse, 
to whom it was given to make war with the saints, and over- 
come them, can be a different power from that represented by 
the little horn in Dan. vii. who made war with the saints, and 
prevailed against them. Because, we observe, that each of these 
powers.is said to have the supreme rule over the same body, 
during the same period ; whence it seems necessarily to resylt, 
that they must be the same power ; and, at length, indeed, in p. 
384, Mr. A. coincides in the opinion, that both are united in 
the bishops of Rome. But when in p. 391, he speaks of this 
power as an eighth head of the beast, we must protest against 
such an addition to the words of the vision, in which no eighth 
head is mentioned. For when in chap. xvii. it is said “ the 
beast that was,” Xc. he is the eighth, reference to the ori- 
ginal will demonstrate, through th gro of the numerical ad- 
jective, that it is not the eighth , but the eighth king which 


is peaut ; he bemg one of the former heads revived. For ui the 
the 
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the prophecy itself, there is to.be found no confusion similar to 
that introduced into the commentary on it, by making ‘the one 
power, inte whose hands the saints are said to be given, first 
the imperial, and then the papal, with ‘the assumed authority 
and prerogatives:of the imperial. Nay, the mistaking ‘the first 
for that form of government, under the power of which they 
were -to ‘fall, seems to be peculiarly guarded agamst by the de- 
finition given of the beast’s seal, “the ‘beast that was and is 
not.” ‘For the imperial form both existing im St. John’s time, 
and never since its introduction having ceased to be, could not 
properly be described, as that which was and is not ; whereas 
the dictatorial and pontifical, might even with the addition, 
‘€ and yet is,” since the, last part of it was still retained by the 
emperors. ‘The false prophet, Mr. A. construes into the papal 
clergy, the image, which he directed to.be made, tothe beast, 
consistently with a portion of his own mterpretation, of the 
similitude between the idolatry of pagan-and papal Rome: and 
in the number of the name of the beast, which is the last par- 
ticular noticed ‘in this discourse, he agrees with Bishop Newton. 

Mr. A. concludes his course of Lectures with a discourse, in the 
early part of which, he gives'a paraphrase of the beginning of the 
‘xivth chapter of the Revelation, in which, though there may be 
much trath, we cannot say that we are perfectly satisfied with the 
justice of it, The learned Lecturer next applies what is said 
of the three'warning angels, to Luther, Calvin, and his fol- 
lowers, and to the preachers of the Church of England. In 
speaking of the opposition which this country bas made to ‘the 
papal power, he goes so far, as to consider it as. incontrovertible, 
that even our penal statutes, to obviate the influence of the 
bishop of .Rome in.this land, are here typified. Of this we can 
only say, that.if they be so, while we wonder that the repeal of 
a great portion of them is not also signified, we are glad, that 
that of all is not. predicted, and most sincerely do we wish, that 
the well-timed and earnest warnings, with which the zealous 
Lecturer concludes his:address, may have their merited effect, in 
tenderiug the members of our -Church, .firm.in holding. . fast 
what they have, ‘until the Lord come. 

Having reviewed this course of Lectures so: much at, large, 
and with our account of it, interspersed .observations .on \so 
much of its contents, there now remains for us little more than 
to lay before the reader,.a specimen of the author's style, This, 
without making a partial selection, we transcribe froin p. 323, 
of the first volume. 


‘Let us now, therefore, attend’ for one moment, to the cause 
‘which produced their lamentable rejection of Jesus Christ ;' which 
ted them to crucify him, and.to bring. upon themselves the destruc. 
tion 
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tion that followed. This was their ignorance of their own Sefip’ 
tures. Of these, the common people among the Jews, in the time 
of our Lord; as we know they are at the present time, were pro- 
foundly ignorant ; and those who should have taught them better, 
their priests and scribes, received them only through the medium 
of their traditions and glosses. . They gave them almost whatever 
interpretation they pleased : and held, that the traditions, they 
had received, were of equal authority, at least, with these sacred 
writings ; and often of authority superior to theirs. Hence they 
derived the most false and inadequate notions of the nature and 
mission of Christ: and, for this reason, he himself expressly ac- 
cused them, of making the word of God of none effect, through 
their traditions. 

** The same cause, an ignorance, or a disuse, or a partial and 
prejudiced perusal of the Holy Scriptures, would also produce 
proportionable effects at the present time. It would lead us, 
with the disciples of Arius and Socinus, to form erroneous opinions 
of our Lord Jesus Christ; and of his nature, offices, and relations. 
It would tend to render us insensible of the inestimable blessings 
of his redemption, and of those great duties of life, those peace 
able fruits of righteousness, which he most justly expects of us- 
Let us, then, lay seriously to heart the words of our divine Mas- 
ter, when he said, ‘*Search the Scriptures, for they are they which 
testify of me ; and let us consider, that with respect to those who 
are a with an opportunity of kngwing the will of God, 
ignorance will be without excuse, and, consequently, no ignorance 
can palliate profligacy and infidelity.” _~ 


The readet must have observed, that what we consider as oné 
of the least commendable particulars in this work, is the great 
partiality which Mr. A. manifests for symbolical interpretation ; 
by which he has been mduced to make several, that appear to 
us, arbitrary applications. In the interpretation of dreams re- 
corded in Scripture, we do not observe this propensity te 
universally symbolizing. When Pharaoh ‘elated his dream to 
Joseph, the son of Israel ascribed no signification to any but 
the prominent circumstances of it; he did not convert the mea- 
dow or the river seen into symbols. He did not tell the king, 
that as the fertility of Egypt depended so greatly on the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, the rising of both the fat and lean kine out 
of that river, might well be conceived to indicate, that the years 
of plenty would be caused by ample floods from it, and those of 
scarcity be owing to its failure of rising to an adequate height. 
In fact the meadow and the river are particulars which contri- 
bute to give the dream, the appearance of reasonable thought, 
and thus take away all just cause for supposing it to be merely 
the effect of a disturbed imagination; and, in like manner, the 
particulars which the Evangelist is represented to have seen in 

, heaven, 
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heaven, are appropriate to that part of the universe, where the 
glory of the presence of God is particularly manifested, and to 
the throne of the divine Majesty, from whence all illumination 
proceeds, and whence are issued those decrees by which all 
events are regulated. But by converting these particulars into 
types of things on earth, the rule seems to be inverted, and in- 
stead of these being made after the pattern of heavenly things, 
heavenly things are made to delineate them. By what thus ap-' 
pears to us to be: objectionable in it, we are appreliensive that 
the impression of the more excellent parts of Mr..A’s. work 
will be weakened. An effect which we should particulatly re- 
gret to see produced, in respect to the very earnest and season- 
able recommendations, which he has given his readers, to make 
the due use of the inestimable gift of their heavenly Father, the 
volume of divine revelation. If meu would study this, as they 
ought to study it, as specifically the most interesting book in the 
world (and is not treating it as any thing less a most unworthy 
insult to its divine Author ?). If they would humbly apply to 

that Author for his assistance towards understanding its con- 

tents, and search for the knowledge of them as for hidden trea- 

sures, then would they descry the counsels of the Almighty, 

with regard "to the globe on which they live, aud extricating 

themselves from the cloud of ignorance in which the greater 

portion of its inhabitants are enveloped, have their attention 

tixed on realities. Then they would neither be guilty cf dis- 

obeying the commands of the Saviour to watch for the signs of 
the times, nor when any of them occur, would they fail to de- 

scry the correspondence between them, and the declarations of 

those who. had the testimony of Jesus, which is the spirit of 

prophecy. ‘To’ those inclined to pursue uns line of conduct, 

the work now reviewed may be of important service : and as- 

suredly, the seriousness, the industry, the learning, and the zeal 
of its author entitle him to attention an@ respect: of lis judg- 

inent we must, at present, decline giving an opinion. 





Arr. VII. Narrative of a Voyage, in his Majesty's late Ship 
Alceste, to the Yellow Sca, along the Coast of Corea, and 
through its numerous hitherto undiscovered dslands, to the 
Island of Lewchew ; with an Account of her Shipwreck i 
the Straits of Gaspar. By John M‘Leod, Surgeon of 
Alceste. 8vo. Qs8pp. 1@s. Murray. 187. 


THIS is a most agreeable little volume, and forms a veryenter- 
taining After-piece to the long — graver Comedy of the Embassy 
to 
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to China, of which we gave our readers some account in our last 
Number. The Alceste, as we then had occasion to mention, 
was appointed by Government to take oat Lord Amberst and his 
suite to the Gull of Pe-tche-lee, in the Yellow Sea ; having safely 
landed his cargo of commissioners, secretaries, interpreters, &ce 
and delivered them into the hands of the Chimese Mandarius, 
whose duty it was to take charge of them, Captain Maxwell, who 
commanded the Alceste, in company with Captain Hall, of the 
Lyra, employed the interval that was hkely to elapse between 
Lord Amberst’s disembarkation apd arrival at Canton (when 
the ships were again to meet him) in exploring the Eastern coasts 
of the almost unknown sea, of which the Gulph of Pe-tche-lee, 
forms only a very small part. ‘Three davs after weighing anchor, 
they came in sight of the great wall of China, which was sen 
stretching from bill to hill, unul on the day after they landed in 
Chinese ‘Vartary, t finally became undistinguishable. The peo- 
ple were by no meaus devoid of civihzation ; In language, dress, 
and other like particulars, they differed but litde from the Chi- 
nese ; and yet so fur removed were they from all commercial ha- 
bits, that almost the only article which they were willing to take 
in exchange, were the anchor-buttons upon the clothes of our 
seamen ; dollars they neither knew nor valued. The soil was 
well cultivated, the houses and gardens neat, and the villages had 
an appearance of comfort not commonly to be seen even in Eng- 
land. ‘They had matchlocks, junks, large to.vns, and nevertheless 
appeared ignorant of the use of money. The women were seen 
moving along, supporting themselves by the walls of the houses; 
having. learned of the Chinese to consider the absence of feet as 
an essential feature in female beauty. 

At one of the Corean Islands they were visited by a chieftain, 
who was dressed in a hat of no less than six feet in circumference ; 
as the old gentlemen was as igoorant of our language, as we of 
his, of course the couvegsation was not likely to be very edify- 
ing; On One Oecasion, however, he managed to speak very signi- 
ficantly, by sigus. Por when some of our men landed, and were 
proceeding roland in the direction of the town, he burst into sobs 
and tears; the cause of which he explained by poiuting to the 
sun, and desenbing its revolving course four times; after which 
be drew bis haud across his throat, then shutting his eyes, and 
dropping hie chin upon his bieast, gave Captam Maxwell to un- 
derstand that in case he persisted in his intention of exploring, he 
(the chief) would in four days be a dead man. On this Captain 
Maxwell desisted, and in his turn made signs for something to eat 
and drink; hopmg that by an appeul to their hospitality, he 
might probably gam admittance mto the inside of their houses.’ 

pom this, messengers were instantly dispanhed to the village 
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for mats and tables, and various kinds of victuals ; but Captain 
Maxwell intimated by signs, that such was not the manner in 
which he had hoped to be received, inviting the old chief, at the 
same time, to the Alceste, when a very different kind of treatment 
would await him. The old man, who had attentively observed 
Captain Maxwell’s motions, appeared to understand perfectly 
their import ; in reply, he performed all the motions of eating 
and drinking, put ona look of much liveliness and satisfaction, 
and patting his stomach, in token of his affected happiness, seemed | 
to say, it was all very fine ; then looking grave, he drew his hands 
across his neck, and shut his eyes, as if to say, “ What signifies 
your good dinners, when I must lose my head.” Perceiving that it 
was impossible to penetrate farther into the country without using 
violence, Captain Maxwell and his party reimbarked, affecting, 
at the same time, to be much hurt at the treatment which they 
had received. The old chief followed on board the Alceste, 
looking quite dejected, and apparently ashamed that he could 
pay them no more attention; he wandered about the deck, at- 
tempting to converse by signs with every one he met, and shew- 
ing in all his actions, how much it was against his will, that the 
laws of his country imposed upon him the necessity of prevente 
ing all communication between his own people’ and our country- 
men. 

The Alceste, having weighed anchor, proceeded to navigate in 
the Corean Archipelago, and from a, height on one of the 
islands, our author counted distinctly 135 others. The distance 
of one from another was generally from one to four miles, and 
the intervening spaces afforded harbours in which all the navies 
in the world might ride in security. Our author’s account of 
them is short, but curious and interesting. 


** They form, in fact, an almost endless chain of harbours, com- 
municating with each other. The rise and fall of ‘tide is here 
considerable, but the setting of the currents among such a multi- 
tude of isles must, of course, be extremely various. They appear 
to be all inhabited, and therefore must possess fresh water. On 
first landing on Thistle Island, the women fled, with their infant 
children, over the hill, to a place which we named Eagle Point 
(from a large eagle being perched on the pees as we came in), 
and hid themselves in recesses among the rocks ; whilst the men, 
in a body, but unarmed, waved and halloed to us not, to advance, 
making the usual signal with their hands across the throat, When 
they found, however, by repeated visits, that no hostility was in- 
tended, and that we were rather inclined to give than to take from 
them, they became a little more tame, would crowd round the 
officers to see them fire at a mark, bring them water to drink, 
and offer them part of their humble fare to eat; but all this they 
seemed to do im a perfect spirit of independence, and not ao 
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fear. Then suddenly, as if recollecting they were acting contrary 
to orders in holding any co ndence w er with rs, 


they would lay hold of some of the gentlemen by the shoulders, 
and push them away, pointing to the ship; and this conduct was 
uniform wherever we teuched. We observed no fire-arms among 
them, but soine wire came on board the Alceste discovered consi- 
derable acquaintance with the swerd exercise. They cultivate aa 
wuch grain as they want for their own consumption; they feed 
cattle (at least for domestic purposes) ; and, as may naturally be 
supposed, from their peculiar and insular situation, they subsist a 
good deal by fishing. Of their government, general manners, and 
customs, it would be impossible to speak wit “ accuracy from 
so limited an intercourse as we had with them.’”” P. 4% 


The King of Corea is nominally a tributary of China; but as 
the law agamist all intercourse with foreigners is most vigorously 
enforced in his dominions, which consist principally of islands, 
our author was able to learn but litthe more of the nature of the 
country, and of the government, than is Implied mm the brief no- 
trce contained in the above particulars. 

Having qaitted Corea, after four days sail to the southward, 
they arnved at the island of Lewchew, or as it is written in 
the charts, Lekeyo. It being night, the Alceste hove-to, and in 
the morming the eyes of the crew were refreshed with such a 
scene as they had been but httle accustomed to, ow the flat 
and naked coasts of ‘Tartary and China. Rising gradually from 
the sea, the appearance of the country, mstead of a such 
as might have been expeeted, in a remote island of the Yellow 
sea, carried back their imaginations to the most cultivated scenes 
ef England. Immediately in front of them, was a town having 
a sort of line wall along the water’s edge ; and on the people, 
who by this time had assembled round the ship, being mterro- 
gated as to the most proper place for anehorage, they pointed 
to the southward, offering at the same time some vegetables and 
fresh water, which they happened to have iw their canoes. 

On arriving at the place pomted out, they found a barbour 
formed by two pier heads, and tolerably tilled with vessels. As 
the Alceste, and the ships m company with her, entered, the 
surrounding rocks and heights were ubsolately covered with 
people, astonished with a sight which they had probably never 
before witnessed. In a short time, a canoe came alongside 
containing some people in office, and enquiring to what country 
the sinps belonged, aud what was the object of their visit. 
Having been made to understand, by means of a Chinese in- 
terpreter, who was on board, the occasion of the ships being In 
the neighbourhood, and stating, with a view to free the minds of 
the natives from unnecessary alarm, that they had been forced to 

put 
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put in, from damage sustained among the rocks : (and to give a 
colouring to the tale, the well of the ship was filled, by turning 
the cock in the hold, and the pumps set to work) the canoe re. 
turned to shore, and sent off carpenters, offering every assistance 
in their power. This offer was civilly declined, on the ground 
of there being plenty of carpenters on board, but, at the same 
time, a request was made for provisions and water. Imme- 
diately, bullooks, pigs, vegetables, eggs, fowls, candles, and 
every article of necessary consumption was sent on board; all 
payment was declined, and nothing more than a receipt for the 
goods taken: supplies of the same description were sent on 
board, as often as required, for the space of six weeks, being 
the time which the ships remained in the island. 

Having requested: permission to send some rope-makers, 
smiths, and other workmen ou shore, where they might have 
room to work, it was intimated, that this request could not be 
granted until the acquiescence of the king (who resided in 
the interior of the island) should be obtamed. Ju the mean 
time, a visit was received from one of the chiefs, and a promise 
given by Captain Maxwell, that he would return the visit. ‘The 
account given by our avthor, of the ceremonious but cordial 
reception which they met with, during» the” promised visit on 
shore, is highly picturesque and imteresting ; but the most plea- 
sant circumstance attending this interchange of civilities, was, 
the happy effect it produced upon the minds of the natives. 
The garden of a temple was fitted up for the general accommo- 
dation of those employed on shore ; the rope-makers dnd other 
artisans were established at a convenient spot; fir-trees were 
felled for the use of our carpenters, and towed along-side, and 
every mark of kindness and attention paid, which the natives 
conceived would prove most acceptable, 

A people such as this deserves to have their history related ; 
but all that is known of them is contained in an extract from 
the history of a Chinese doctor, named Su-poa-Koang, which 
is to be found in the 24th volume of the Lettres Ediafites. 
From this it appears, that the people of the island are brave, 
and maintained their independence for a long time, with great 
spirit and determination; but about the year 1372, Hong-ou, 
sent a cunning mandarin into the island, who had eloquence 
enough to persuade the king to declare himself tributary to the 
court of Pekin, and to request from the emperor, the investiture 
of his estates. But whatever may have been the means 
which the submission of the Lewchew islands was obtained, 
the inhabitants adhered to their allegiance with great fidelity, 
and firmly resisted all the attempts of the Japanese, to make 
them transfer it. The above contains an outline of — is 
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known of the political history of the Lewchew islands. If 


our readers wish to be informed respecting the ceremonies with 
which the king of the Lewchew islands, is installed, and other 
like matters, he may satisfy his curiosity, in the abstract above- 
referred to from the history of. Su-poa-Koang ; but as we ap- 
prehend, that most of our readers will find much more interest- 
ing matter ip the account of the author before us, we shall pro- 
ceed to give a summary of such other particulars as attracted 
his notice during the brief period of his stay. 

The climate and scenery of the islands, our author describes 
as being in the highest degree healthy and beautiful ; the island 
is about sixty-eight miles long, and twepty broad, containing 
innumerable streams, and displaying at once the most magni- 
ficent and picturesque scenery, and the richest cultivation. ‘The 
intervening distance between Napafoo (the port at which our 
vessels were anchored) and Kint-ching, the capital, which is 
situated some miles inland, was ornamented with an uninter- 
rupted succession of villas and country-houses; and beyond, all 
the land appeared covered with extensive forests. ‘The descrip- 
tion which our author gives us of ove of the villages, is so very 
striking, that we shall give it in his own words, 


** At a short distance from this eminence, the trayeller is led by 
a foot path to what seems only a little wood ; on entering which, 
under an archway formed by the intermingling branches of the 


opposite trees, he passes along a ntine labyrinth, every here 
and there intersected by others. Not far from each other, on 


either side of these walks, small wicker doors are observed, on 


opening any of which, he is surprised by the appearance of a court- 
yard and house, with the children, and all the usual cottage train, 


aan gamboling about; so that, whilst a man fancies himself 
in some lonely and sequestered retreat, he is, in fact, in the middle 
of a populous, but invisible, village.” P. 92. 


The inhabitants are remarkably small in stature, not exceed- 
ing five feet two inches at the utmost, and the other productions 
of the animal kingdom, were in proportion. But what nature 
has denied to the Lewchew islanders in respect to height, has 
been made wp to them in moral qualities, Their honesty, 
kindness, and disinterestedness, have been sufficiently exempli- 
fied in the particulars which we have already noticed; and our 
althor assures us, that the spirit and intelligence which they dis- 
played, on all occasions, were no less creditable to them. ‘The 
character which is drawn of one of the islanders, with whom our 
countrymen seem to have had particular opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted, is extremely agreeable, 


‘© Madera 
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* Madera Cosyong, one of our most constant and intimate 
friends, acquired such proficiency in the English language, in the 
course of a few weeks, as to make himself tolerably understood. 
He evidently came on board, in the first instance, as a spy upon 
our conduct, before they were satisfied that we meant no harm; 
and no man was ever better adapted for this duty; for, as his con- 
cilintory and pleasing manner won upon all hearts, he had there- 
fore a natural access every where, and, had * stratagems or 
schemes’ existed, he of all others was the most likely to have dis. 
covered them. 

“* His not assuming his proper character, which was that of a 
man of some distinction, until his mind was satisfied about us, and 
his then doing it with frankness, is a proof that such were his original 
motives. To acquire our tongue, he marked the sound of any 
English word for the most familiar articles of the table, or terms of 
conversation, and noted them in symbols of his own language, with 
their signification, which enabled him, with slight reference to his 
vocabulary, to manage without having recourse to the interpreter. 
If he happened to be walking on shore with any of the officers, he 
would not lose the sound or meaning of a word because he had not 
his book with him, but scratched it on the leaf of a tree, and tran- 
scribed it at his leisure. His first attempt to connect a sentence 
was rather sudden and unexpected. [ising 0 go away one even- 
ing after his usual lesson, he slowly articulated, ‘ You give me 
goed wine,—I thank you,—I go shore.’-—He delighted in receiv- 
ing information, and his remarks were always pertinent,—The 
map of the world, with the track‘ of the ship from England to 
Lewchew, was pointed out and explained to him, which he, as 
well as others, seemed to trace with peculiar care, and at last, in 
a great degree, to comprehend, although the subject was, in the 
first instance, entirely new to them, for they certainly had no idea 
of the vast extent or figure of the globe. Le was gay or serious, 
as occasion required, but was always respectable; and of Madera 
it might be truly said, that he was a gentleman, not formed upon 
this model, or according to that rule, but ‘ stamped as such by the 
sovereign hand of Nature.’”? P. 93. ie 


Nor was the politeness of the natives less remarkable than 
their other amiable qualities ; an instance of this is given on oc~ 
casion of Captain Maxwell's having, at a party which he had in- 
vited to dine with him, proposed the health of the king of 
Lewchew, which accordingly was drank in a bumper; upon which 
one of the natives immediately rose, and addressing bimself to the 
interpreter, stated how much they felt gratified by the compliment, 
and what care they would take to relaie it to those on shore ; 
ending with a bumper to the king of the Engilees. 


“A Chinese mandarin,” says our author, * under the like circum- 


stances, would, most probably, have chin-chinned (thatis, Aes 
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his fists) as usual; he would have snivelled and grinned the este- 
blished number of times, and bowed his head in slavish submission to 
the bare mention of his tyrant’s name ; but it never would have oc- 
curred to him to have given, in his turn, the health of the so- 
vereign of England.” P. 96. 


But by much the most characteristical and beautiful instance 
of the truly amiuble feeling of this delightful people, on the 
subject of politeness, occurs in the account which is given of 
the manner in which they evinced their sympathy, upon the 
occasion of the burial of one of our seamen. ‘The account Is too 
long to extract, and it would be doing imjusiice both to them 
and to the author, were we to attempt abridging it; we must 
therefore content ourselves with recommending our readers to 
procure the work itself, which wall repay them for the trouble 
of reading it; we shall finish our extracts from this part of the 
volume with an entertaining description of the manner and skill 
of one of their medical practitioners. Captain Maxwell having 
fractured and dislocated the fore finger of his left hand, some of 
his Lewchew friends insisted upon his having advice; they ac- 
cording sent on board a physician. 


“ He soon arrived, and, after \much salutation, proceeded to 
examine the injury, (the dislocation had in the interim been re- 
duced by the coxswain pulling upon it,) and then stated that he 
would come on board the ship whither the captain was then pro- 
ceeding, in an hour, with the applications he thought necessary 
for it. At the time appointed, one of the chiefs, with this sur- 
geon, and another more in the character of a physician, and their 
retinue, some of- them bearing a medicine-chest, made their ap- 
pearance alongside. The a being again examined, (and it 
having been previously decided that they were to have the 
ment of the cure, under surveillance, in order to observe how 
they would act,) a fowl was killed with much form, and skinned, 

nd a composition of flour and eggs, with some warm ingredients 
about the consggence of dough, was put round the fractured 
part, (which ha the effect of retaining it in its position,) and the 
whole enclosed in the skin of the fowl. As this fowl appeared to 
have been sacrificed, its skin being applied to enclose the whole 
was most probably meant to act asa charm, 

‘** ‘The manual part finished, the physician proceeded to exa- 
mine the general state of health, and the pulse appeared to be his 
chief, and indeed only guide, in this respect. The arm was laid 
bure to the shoulder, and he applied his fingers with great atten- 
tion, and with as much solemnity as ever issued from Warwick- 
lane, to the course of the artery, and at all pagts of the arm where 
he could feel it beat, to ascertain whether it was every where alike ; 
and, lest there should be any mistake in this point, the other arm 
Undcrwent the same investigation; the whole party looking all the 

, . while. 
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while extremely grave. Having now decided as to the medicines 
necessary on this occasion, his little chest was brought forward, 
with his pharmacopeeia, and a sort of Clinical Guide, directing the 
‘quantity and quality of the dose. 

« His chest was extremely neat, its exterior japanned black, 
and a number of partitions in it, again subdivided, so as to contain 
about a hundred and eighty different articles (quite enough in all 
conscience, even among the greatest hypochondriacs and drug- 
swallowers) ; but they were fortunately all simples, being a col- 
lection of wood-shavings, roots, seeds, and dricd flowers of his. 
own country. There ere ulso some ginseng, a product of 
Tartary and Corea, much in vogue in these parts. Small portions 
‘of the specified articles were measured ovt with a silver — 
and put up in little parcels, and directions were now issued as ta 
the mode of boiling and drinking the decoction. Next day they 
were highly delighted to hear the good effect of their medicines, 
though they had never been taken (as many a poor doctor is cheat- 
ed by cunning patients); and a new application was brought for 
the finger, termed q fish poultice, so composed as to look, and in- 
deed to smell, something like currant-jelly. 

“« Having carried on this scheme for a few days, they were then 
informed that the finger was so much better as to render their at- 
tendance unnecessary any longer; and, as a reward for their ser- 
vices, they were presented with some liftié articles, and among 
others, as an addition to the chest, some spirits of hartshorn, dis- 
playing to them its effect on the olfactory organs, with which they 
were quite astonished and pleased; some spirits of lavender and 
oil of mint, they also considered a great acquisition. The physi- 
cian more especially, seemed to be a wen respectable man, and 
was treated as such by those about him. Their practice seems to 
be a good deal derived from the Chinese, for their notion of the 
eirculation of the blood, or rather their having no correct notion 
about it, is the same. Neither have they any idea of anatomy 
from actual observation, and, of course, the greater operations 
cannot be undertaken ; one man only was examined by Mi » Ran- 
;. who had lyst his arm, and his stump was rather a rude one.” 

”, 104, | 


[o return for all the many acts of civility and kindhes# which 
pur countrymen received during the six weeks of their remaining 
at the island, they left an English bull and cow, together with 
some corn and potatoes. With respect to the former, our 
author seems to think that although the inhabitants may, in pro- 
cess of time, acquire a larger breed of cattle than that which 
they now possess, yet to possess a better is impossible ; but if 
the natives are not bettered in consequence of their aequamtance 
with us, we trast that they will never, in any future ume, have 
¢ause to regret their hospitality; and to prevent this, we know 
Rot that we can give them any better wish, than that they may 

have 
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have as little intercourse with us as possible. If the islanders 
would learn from us Christianity, we should indeed rejoice; but 
we fear that our religion is the only advantage which they could 

ossibly derive from a commercial and more frequent intercourse. 
We have detained our readers so long among these interesting 
islanders, that we can spare but. little room for the remaining 
contents of the volume. 

After leaving Lewehew, the ships made sail for China, in 
order to take on board the Ambassador, and bis suite, who, by 
this time, were expected at Canton, ou their way back to Eng. 
laud. During the voyage both the Alceste and the Lyra suf- 
fered considerable damage, and m consequence they pushed ‘up 
to the anchorage at the island of Lintm, without a pilot. While 
at this place they soon began to experience the difference be- 
tween the principles of the Chinese government and that of the 
people whom they had just quitted, Every sort of vexation and 
hindrance was thrown in the way of the ships’ proceeding up 
the river. Afier waiting, what seemed to Captain Maxwell a 
sufficient time, for the necessary permission to proceed up the 
river, he determined to proceed without it. The fortifications 
at this part of the river are, in themselves, extremely strong, 
and if manned by Europeans, would blow a vesgel like the 
Alceste out of the water; but as it was, nothiag could be more 
ludicrous than the resistance which the Chinese opposed. 


“« From the lightness of the breeze, which the eannonade seemed 
to lessen, it was a considerable time before we got abreast of the 
Jargest battery. At last, when within pistol-shot of the angle of 
it, and just before they could get all their guns to bear into the 
ship, a whole broadside, with cool aim, was poured in among 
them, the two-and-thirty pounders rattling the stones about their 
ears in fine style, and giving them at the same time three roaring 
cheers. | 

“ This salvo was decisive at this particular point ; their lights 
disappeared in a twinkling, and thcy were completely silenced ; 
but from the island opposite they still continued their fire, the 
balls which passed over and around us striking New Annahoy, 
which had therefore the full benefit of their own as well as our 
shot. 

* Soon after this our point was gained; and, standing up the 
river, we displayed our stern to these gentlemen. It is somewhat 
extraordinary that it should have been gained so easily ; for, not- 
withstanding we were nearly an hour wrangling in this narrow pas- 
soge, not a man (on our side) was killed, the ship only hulled 
twice, and some trifling damage done to the rigging. Almost any 
European gunners, with the same advantages, would have blown 
the frigate out of the water. During this affair, the flashing of 
the guns on the glassy surface of the river, and the rolling echo of 
their 
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their reports along the adjoining hills, had a very grand and ani- 
mating effect. The Chinese linguist, who had crawled below when 
he saw matters taking a serious turn, and having observed there 
was no joking in the case, began in real earnest to think, as one 
part of the promise had been fulfilled, that Ais time had new ar- 
rived. Coming trembling upon deck, he prostrated himself, and, 
kissing the Captain’s feet, vole! for mercy. At that moment, 
hearing the omer given to stand by the larboard guns foi Tiger 
Island,”’ (on which we then supposed there was a battery, ) he said, 
with a rueful countenance, ‘ What! no hab done yet?’ ‘ Not 
half done’? was the reply: ‘ How many guns have you got on 
Tiger Island ??-——but, without waiting to answer this question, (or 
indeed reflecting in his perturbation that there were none at all,) 
he wrung his hands, groaned heavily, and dived again below.’’ 
P. 136. 


From this moment Captain Maxwell encountered nothing but 
civility from the Chinese. Every thing he wanted was granted, 
and every cause of complaint removed ; so that without further 
let or hindrance, the Alceste proceed to Canton, where it again 
took on buard the Ambassador. ‘The occurrences of the voyage 
home, were rendered remarkable, by that which is the most in- 
teresting incident to which a sea-voyage is exposed. While sail- 
ing through the Straits of Gaspar, the Aleeste struck upon a rock, 
and filled so fast with water, that it was vot without difficulty that 
the crew and a few necessaries were preserved from destruction. 
The island upon which they struck, was uninhabited, and as 
they possessed not the means of transporting all the crew in the 
ship’s boats, it was advised that Lord Amherst, accompanied by 
as many as the boat would hold, should make the best of his 
way to Java, and immediately on his arrival dispatch a vessel to 
take up those who had remained behind. The incidents which 
occurred during the interval which elapsed between the Ambas- 
sador’s leaving them, and the arrival of the Ternate, in which 
they embarked for Batavia, is highly interesting, and such as 
excite the imagination. ‘The wreck of the vessel was seized 
upon by Malay pirates, who were making every preparation 
for an attack upon the post which Captain Maxwell and his 
little crew, had fortified on shore, when the expected succour 
hove in sight. ‘The Malays instantly spread their sails, and our 
countrymen were received safely on board the vessel in which 
they were brought to Batavia. For these and all other particu- 
lars which we have omitted to notice, we must refer our readers 
to the book, assuring them, once more, that it is every way 
deserving of their attention ; it is written with plainness, and at 
the same time with spirit; and although our author 
favours us with some ward-room jokes upon mandarms and 
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Chinese entertainments and ceremouies, which might as well 
have been spared, yet upon the whole, the book is compused 
in much less objectionable taste than books by naval men usually 
are, and we feel great pleasure in expressing our gratitude to Mr. 
M‘Leod for the amusement which he bas afforded us. The work 
has, we see, already arrived ata second edition, and we have no 
doubt that it will reach to more, for it is calculated to become 
a standard book in a certain way, and may be placed upon a 
shelf with Anson’s Voyages, and Keate’s Account of the Pelew 
Islands, and other voyages, possessing au interest somewhat 
more permauent than is commonly attached to such productions. 





Art. VIIT. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Rochester, in May 1817. By John Law, D. D. Areh- 
deacon of Rochester. Published at the Request of the Clergy. 
Is. 6d. Rivingtons. 1817. 


THE opening of this Charge presents to us the venerable Arch- 
deacon, returning his acknowledgments to the Clergy over whom 
he had long presided for a valuable present of plate, by which 
they had endeavoured to commemorate their respect for his cha- 
racter, and their gratitude for his official exertions. There is 
something very interesting in the simple unaffected manner in 
which the Archdeacon adverts to this token of esteem and appro- 
bation ; regarding it as a gratifying recompense for his past labours, 
and a consolatory pledge that, should the infirmities of age ren- 
der his future exertions less efficient, they will still be appreciated 
with candour and indulgence. 


‘¢ Presumptuous as it would be in me to anticipate, at my ad- 
vanced period of life, future opportunities of meeting you, yet 
whilst health is graciously youchsafed to me, and whilst | am com- 
petent to act, I trust that I shall not cease to exert myself in that 
manner, which has been so distinguishab]y marked by your appro- 
bation. But should declining years so enfeeble the mind, as to 
render the observations that I may present to you less deserving of 
notice, I am confident, that the mere attempt to discharge any part 
of the duties of my office will, by you, be candidly and favourably 
received. Lest, however, 1 should seem to arrogate too much to 
myself, by dwelling on that public testimony of regard with which 
you have lately gratified me, I shall only intreat you to be assured, 
that I shall ever be feelingly impressed with a sense of your kind 
inclinations towards me ; and shall mage Oa they may serve, not 
to engender vanity, but to stimulate zeal which it is your oly 
ject to promote. In the words of a late learned and excellent 
Prelate, 
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Prelate of our Church; ‘Semper mihi jucundissima erit vestree 
erga me benevolentie recordatio: neque verendum est, ne id 
atiar ex animo meo excidere, quod mihi pracipuo honori esse ex- 


istimabo*.’”” P. 5. 


Having thus discharged his debt of acknowledgment for per- 
sonal obligations, the Archdeacon proceeds to direct the atten- 


of his Clergy to those points, which appear to him at the present 
time particularly to call for observation. He first briefly notices 
the peculiar aspect of the times, as distinguished by a spirit of 
restlessness and insubordination, which the Clergy may best 
counteract by a calm and temperate avowal of their own fixed 
attachment to our excellent constitution, and an earnest inculca- 
tion of the duties which the Christian owes to lawful authority. 


“ Times of peace,” he observes, ‘ have often been noted for the 
introduction of civil discord, ‘n every community there will be 
restless members, whose aim it is to encourage dissatisfaction rather 
than contentment: who magnify evils, less for the purpose of re- 
medying them, than of exeiting clamour and confusion; and whe 
imagine only deceitful words against then that are quiet in the 
land? Such artifices are best resisted, not by vehement contests, 
but by a candid acquiescence in those rules and measures of 
government, which appear to be well intendgd,and to be calculated 
tor the advancement of the public welfare. And while there ever 
will be contentions for power, and these often springing from good 
motives, still the bulk of mankind are, in general, less interested 
in the result of such conflicts, than in’ the preservation of that 
temper and disposition, whieh reprobate jealous surmises and 
causeless divisions. Actuated by the desire of maintaining such 
a temper, and of preserving that due order and subordination, 
which are necessary to be upholden in all weil sag iy govern- 
ments, we, the Clergy of this Diocese, have recently felt ourselves 
called upon to avow our principles of attachments to our excellent 
constitution, and our abhorrence of that contempt of legal autho- 
rity, which has been mc greMr exhibited by a mlsguided popu- 
lace. If we are accused of unduly interfering in civil concerns, we 
refer to the apostolical command of enjoining submission to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake +. And in honouring the 
king, or the sovereign power, we are persuaded that we act in 
conformity to the divine precepts, when the object of our prayers 
for the security of our rulers, is, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty }.” P. 7. 


The Archdeacon then proceeds to animadvert upon some of 
those doctrinal errors which are most assiduously propagated ; and 


-_ 
—— 


«* ® Lowth de sacra Poesi. Priclectio 34. p. 342. 4to,”” 
“+ 1 Peter ii. 13.” * $1 Tum, ii, 2.” 
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~ his observations are first directed against that busy sect, which 


assuming to its members the exclusive title of Unitarians, pre- 
tends to restore Christianity to a state of perfect simplicity, to 
divest it of all mystery, and to render it comprehensible to men 
of all capacities. We here meet with some good remarks on 
the subject of sacritice, as a divine institution ; which is irrecon- 
cileable with the Socinian Hypothesis, that our Saviour merely 
sealed his testimony with his blood, and that his blood was not 
shed as an atonement for the sins of man. 

The occasion precluded a full investigation of this interesting 
subject ; but the Archdeacon has judiciously brought together 
some of the principal passages in Scripture which bear upon the 
question ; and has presented such a view of it as should at least 
persuade the disputer of this world to suspend his judgment, until 
w diligent and impartial study of the Scriptures has enabled him 
to discover, whether these things are seally so or not. That 
presumption which attempts to measure infinity by the contracted 
scale of human intellect, and dares to reject as untrue whatever 
it cannot comprehend, is dismissed with the following calm and 
dignified rebuke. 


“ Though we all, I trust, admit, that the precepts of the Gospel 
have given light and understanding to the simple, and that few can 
now err through ignorance; yet we assert at the same time, that if 
nothing is to be the object of belief, which cannot be discerned by 
the eye of reason, we either presumptuously disclaim the incom- 
prehensible nature of the Godhead ; or forget the many difficulties 
attendant on our researches into natural, as well as revealed reli- 
gion. It is our duty to be satisfied with the truth of any doctrines, 
which is taught from heaven. When once we are assured of this, 
we are not justified in objecting to it, on account of its being mys- 
terious ; or of its surpassing our human and limited apprehensions. 
Our faith is not to stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. And when we reflect on this power, and on the means 
that have been used to instruct, to reform, and to immortalize 
mankind, can we refrain from humbly and piously exclaiming, ‘ O ! 
the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out*??”") P11. 


From those who thus disclaims all mystery, the Archdeacon 
next turns to that class of Christians, who, as he says, “ are 
wrapped up in it; and bewilder themselves and their hearers, 
with such notions of the divine decrees and proceedings, as are 
irreconcileable with reason and religion, and subversive of moral 
practice.” 


“ ® Rom, xi, 38.” 
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« The success,’’ he observes, “ of these pretenders to higher de- 
grees of illumination, may partly be attributed to the substitution 
of faith for active virtue. And if we charge them not with the 
entire renunciation of good works, we certainly have cause to 
lament, that they lay much more stress on speculative points, than 
on those duties which embrace every part of our conduct towards 
God and man, This conduct is best regulated by a strict regard 
to the precepts and directions of our Lord and master ; and much 
is it to be deplored, that there is often less attention paid to these, 
than to those doctrines, which were partly calculated to remove 
the errors and prejudives of the Jews, and the vain pretensions of 
Gentile pride. Far be it from the (my?) intention to detract from 
the importance and utility of any part of sacred writ: which in all 
respects is ‘ profitable for instruction in righteousness*.’” But 
when in modern teachers we perceive a more frequent reference 
to what are supposed to be the leading tenets of the writers of the 
epistles, than to those of our heavenly Tvacher himself, there seems 
to be an increased obligation to recur to the very rudiments of 
Christianity ; to that simplicity, and yet sublimity of instruction, 
which extorted the confession, that ‘never man spake like this 
man + :’ and to those declarations of the mode of proceeding at the 
final and awful day of judgment, which is laid down by our infalli- 
ble Lawgiver and unerring Judge, in the clearest and plainest 
terms.” P, 12. - >? 


The imputation of Antinomianism is indeed repelled with 
great indignation by the parties to whom the Archdeacon alludes ; 
and we doubt not that they feel innocent of any intention to in- 
culcate notions subversive of Christian morals. But such is 
nevertheless, in too many instances, the evident effect of that 
strain of exhortation, in which they delight to indulge. Their 
hearers learn to build their hopes of salvation rather upon unde- 
fined emotions and speculative opinions, than upon the purity of 
their hearts, and the sanctity of their lives; and too often, it is 
to be feared, attempt to make up for the ungodliness of their 
conduct, by an enthusiastic reliance upon the merits of their Sa- 
viour. Whatever thea may be the views or designs of the 
preacher, something is radically defective in the style of preach- 
ing which, leads the ignorant and unwary to such dangerous con- 
clusions : and it behoves those who adopt it to enquire, how far 
they may be answerable for having failed so lamentably in their 
exposition of that Gospel, which they bave undertaken to deliver, 
It was our Saviour’s declared object to © purity unto hingelf a 
peculiar people zealous of good works:” his word was good 
udings of salvation only to the obedient: bis mintsters therefore 
can never faithfully discharge their trust, unless they insist upon 





“© 2 Tim, iii. 16.” “ + John vii. 46. 
that 
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that purity, and those good works, as indispensable in the disci- 
ples of Christ; nor can they, while they lay a greater stress on 
every other qualification than obedience, be properly called 
preachers of His Gospel, but of another gospel of their own 
imagination. 

« When,” says Dr. Law, “ our Lord and Judge describes the 
moral and social virtues as a great part of his future scrutiny, can 
we hope for his final sentence of approbation, if we confide solcly 
on that godly zeal, which so dwells on his meritorious sacrifice, as 
to produce a carelessness in the execution of the duties that we 
owe to our fellow creatures?” P. 13. 


We should answer without hesitation in the negative. The 
wise Master Builder whom St. Paul déscribes, knows how to 
connect doctrines with duties in his preaching : he lays the foun- 
dation in Christian Faith, and raises the superstructure in Chris- 
tian Holiness ; and plainly tells those who seck for divine wisdom 
at his mouth, that unless they heartily believe in Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour, and diligently praetice those commandinents which 
he constantly inculcated, they cannot be saved. 


“ Should it be said, that the necessary connexion between faith 
and works can never be doubted by any one, who is. weil 
versed in the Scriptures ; and that a separation between them is 
denied even by those, who are the most strenuous if insisting upon 
our justification wholly by the former: it may be admitted, that an 
enlightened Christian can never be supposed to divide what God 
hath joined together. But when we daily hear of the strongest 
assurances of pardon holden out to the most profligate sinners ; 
not in consequence of their contrition, nor of any actual amend- 
ment in their lives; nor of their entreaty for the divine grace to 
enable them to live righteously and godly, but because, throwing 
themselves, as it is called, entirely upon their Redeemer, they are 


told that they may confidently speed on a full remission of their 


heinous crimes, by virtue of bys atonement: under such as- 
surances, will there not be a danger of adopting the absurd conclu- 
sion exploded by St. Paul, ‘ that sin may justifiably be persisted in, 
in order that grace may abound * ?’ To some it may be a matter of 
exultation tobe found so successful in reclaiming sinners, as to effect 
their conversion, if not instantaneously, yet within very few days ; 
to exhibit these converts as fully prepared to meet their God ; and 
to encourage them to encounter death, without any dread of future 
punishment. Though we presume not ‘to set any limitation to the 
mercies of heaven, yet to promise a complete ‘remission of sins 
upon the sole condition of having ‘ an advocate with the Father,’ 
without having paid any regard through life to his precepts; nay, 





“* Romans vi. 4.” . 
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with having frequently and notoriously violated them; this surely 
is a doctrine likely to be attended with the most dangerous con- 
sequences. We are ready to confess, with the deepest humility, 
that we look not for salvation through our own merits; and that 
we found our hopes of obtaining it upon those of the Son of God. 
But the great object is, to steer securely between these two poitits. 
Not to presume upon our own actions, as entitled to a future re- 
compence; nor to suppose that the death of Christ will, without 
penitence and real sorrew of heart, atone for habitual and per- 
severing wickedness.” P, 14, 


The whole of the Archdeacon’s observations upon this subject 
are deserving of serious consideration, and we trust they will have 
their effect ; and above all, that they will induce the Clergy, as 
far as their influence may extend, to check the practice which, 
originating partly no doubt in zeal, partly in charity, and’ partly 
in that enthusiasm inseparable from a peculiar system, daily 
holds up to public admiration the faith and hopes of those, 
whom a long career of crime has brought at Jast to an igno- 
minious end. God forbid that we should consign these unhappy 
persons to despair; that we should peremptorily declare their 
repentance to be unavailing, and their lamentable exit from this 
world, to be a passage to misery eternal. Religion refuses not 
her hopes and consolations even to them: ,and her ministers 
would ill discharge their sacred office, did they not earnestly call 
them to repentance ; did they not endeavour to soothe their last 
bitter agonies to the comfort of devotion; and breathe the 
prayer of charity over their graves. But when we hear of the 
triumphant expectations of the dying thief, or murderer; when 
we are told of his hope full of immortality, of the anxiety with 
which he looked forward to the day of his release, and his anti- 
cipation of a full share in those blessings allotted by our Saviour 
to the saints; we are shocked at such a perversion of language, 
we tremble for the infatuated: culprit, and we grieve to think, 
that the salutary effect intended to be produced upon the spec- 
tators aud the world, by the warning example of his shameful 
death, should be thusenfeebled, or destroyed, by the spirits which 
he has been instructed to maintain, and thetoo confident, if not 
presumptuous expressions, in which his future lot is predicted. 

From considering the obligation of the Clergy to propagate 
suund doctrine, the Archdeacon is naturally led to mention the 
assistance afforded them by that Society which, as its name im- 
ports, was originally instituted- with a view of disseminating the 
real truths of Christianity. And he presses upon his brethren 
the propriety of supporting their own District Committees, as 
furnishing the most ready and convenient channel of communi- 
gation with the pareut Lustitution. : 

G “« Needless 
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ge Archdeacon Lap’s Charge. 
** Needless is it,’’ says he, “ to recommend these.societies te 
your protection and patronage; for surely no friend to our reli- 
gious establishment can hesitate in supporting institutions, one of 
whose objects is to maintain that establishment. But as we have 
been censured for conforming our views exclusively to the Society 
long since formed in the metropolis, we naturally wish to remove 
that censure, which we think unmerited. Without the most dis- 
tant idea of an invidious comparison with any other society ; with- 
out entering into questions that engender strife, we only mean to 
assert, that the formation of District Societies is not, we trust, con- 
ducted by the mere spirit of rivalship; but from the motive of 
more effectually supplying the spiritual wants of the poor. ‘We are 
far from denying that the circulation of the Bible, without note or 
comment, may be productive of good: yet we are convinced, at 
the same time, that the accompaniment of it with that best of 
human forms, the Book of Common Prayer, and with those vari- 
ous treatises which our Society distributes for the elucidation of the 
Scriptures, and for the maintenance of religion and virtue, must be 
more extensive and salutary in its effects, than the mere present- 
ment of the Bible, unattended by such observations and comments, 
as may be deemed necessary and expedient for the explanation of 
the Scriptures, and the instruction of the ignorant. Unworthy 
should we be of the inestimable blessing of the revealed word of 
God, if we did not prize it beyond every other gift. But as the 
discordant opinions of men professing Christianit y arise from mis- 
taken interpretations of the doctrines that it inculcates; and as 
sectaries of ail denominations rest their tenets, on the words of 
Scripture, it cannot surely be an improper caution to point out the 
way, the truth, and the life *, according to our best judgment and 
conscience; to prevent as much as possible, though with all due 
candour, the propagation, and the increase of errors ; and, together 
with what we hold to be right explanations of the revealed will, to 
present every thing to the mind, that can prevail upon it to be 
always ‘ abounding in the work of the Lord ¢.? With a firm per- 
suasion that these great ends are fully answered, by giving our 
utmost encouragement to the Society for” promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and those local societies recently formed in corre- 
spondence with it, 1 shall only express my'hope, that the spirit 
of the latter will not be suffered to evaporate: observing at the 
same time, that they were originally recommended by a Prelate f, 
who heretofore presided over us; whose memory is still dear to 
us; and whose name evory friend to our Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment must ever revere. ‘We trust, therefore, that the formation 
and continuance of these societies will not be viewed as symbols of 
party; but us framed, both for the purpose of evincing a well- 
grounded regard for the interests of our Church, and for the diffu- 
sion of those religious principles, whereby the prosperity and hap- 
oe of all civil communities are best promote and maintained.” 
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Such sentiments as these, we hail with unmixed satisfaction ; 
and while the official guardians of our excellent Church thus 
fearlessly speak the words of truth and soberness, unbiassed by 
the fiattery or the censure of those, who have unfortunately 
identified the welfare of religion with the interests of a party, we 
shall never despair of the cause entrusted to their keeptug. Our 
own venerable Society, brought mto general notice by the con- 
test which its advocates have been compelled to maintain, and 
more honoured and beloved in proportion as it ts better known, 
will, we trust, soon receive the zealous and undivided support 
of Churchmen, and be enabled to extend its operations until 
they become in some degree commensurate with their object. 
Should this be the case, we scruple not to express our hope that 
the Bible Society, thus left to the superintendanuce and patronage 
of our dissenting brethren, by whom it may be consistently and 
usefully supported, will continue, in its own sphere, to run with 
us the race of Christian benevolence, and to endeavour, by dis- 
persing the Word of Life throughout the world, to prepare the 
way for those, by whose labours, under the sanction of divine 
appointment, the earth shal] eventually be filled with the know. 
ledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. When, or in 
what precise mauner this wished for object 1s to be accomplished, 
it would be presumptuous to foretell; but all we’know of the deal- 
ings of God with men, forbid us to suppose that it will be effected 
otherwise than by the personal exertions of his ministers. 

Reasoning from analogy we feel justified in saying, that the 
written word alone is not competent to the conversion of the 
heathens ; since we have never yet found it of itself sufficient to 
preserve the uncorrupted knowledge of the truth among those,who 
confess its origm to be divine. We shall therefore ever think 
the dispersion of the Bible through pagan nations, chiefly de- 
sirable, as auxiliary to the labours of the preacher and the mis- 
sionary. It contains indeed the seed, but that seed must be 
“* planted and watered” by meg; and if these men act under 
divine commission, we have reason to believe that God, who has 
authorised their labours, will “ give the increase.” We therefore 
shall be far from regarding with an eye of jealousy and suspicion 
the labours of a Bible Society, when employed solely in its 
avowed and legitimate object, the dispersion of Bibles; unless it 
offers to our view the incongruous amalgamation of Churchmen 
and ‘Dissenters upoo a principle of compromise and concession ; 
and thus engages our own brethren, by feigned preteuces, in 
tnerely preparing the way for that Gospel, which, by adherence 
to their own Society, they might have contributed effectually to 
preach and disseminate. Until this essential difference between 
the claims of the two Societies be generally understood and ac- 
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knowledged, the triumph of trath will not be complete. And 
therefore we earnestly hope, that the subject will be frequently 
discussed with that temper and discrimination which so emmently 
distinguishes this Charge ; until all Churchmen are brought to 
see and confess that an Institucion, 


* Which has been successfully conducted for more than a cen. 
tury, and which is in unison with every principle of our religious 
faith, has a claim to their warmest protection and their most liberal 
encouragement.” P. 19, 








Art. IX. Rome, Naples, and Florence in 1817. By the 
Count de Stendhal. 3vo, 350 pp. 10s. Gd. Colburn. 1818. 


"THIS is certainly an entertaining book ; though now that we 
have finished it, we really find it difficult to say what are the 
qualities which render itso. Perhaps the reason may be, that 
mstead of wearyimg us with descriptions of buildings, and paint- 
ings, and secnery, and other objects, which it is impossible to 
form any intelligible conception of from description, Mons. le 
Comte de Stendhal informs us solely of the hnpression made 
npov him by the manners of the people, in. the countries and 
citives which he traversed, and of the conversation aud pecu- 
liarities of the celebrated persons into whose society he bhap- 
pened to be thrown. To be sure, these celebrated persons, 
are, for the most part, singers and opera-dancers, and Mons. le 
Conte de Stendhal, hinself, though appareutly attached to 
some one of the French embassies in Germany, scems to have 
been intended by nature, if we may judge from his taste and 
weclinations, for one of the same class of persons as those, 
whose merits and defects, he so copiously and feelingly enlarges 
upon. ‘Po quote our author's visions and raptures, about musie 
and singers, would require of us to extract a very considerable 
portion of the volume ; ‘and besides exaggerated language on the 
subject of music, is sO common among persons who possess, 
hike our author,but little real taste for that delightful art, and no 
knowledge of it, that we doubt whether we should have it in our 
power to extract any ertravrdinary absurdity from this part of 
his volume, But we imagine that the Count’s language and 
feelings on the subject of dancing, will be thought novel. 
At the theatre of San Carlo, our author had the satisfaction of 
seeing a ballet, called Iscorde, in which a dancing-master of the 
name of Duport, had nearly thrown him, the king, court, and 
people of Naples into a fit of delirium, 
“ The 
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«« The public were lavish to excess in their applauses, the king 
setting the example. 1 beard his Majesty’s voice up to my box ; 
the transports were carried almost to madness. The ballet lasted 
three quarters of an hour. Duport danced with all the agility 
which we have seen him display at Paris in Figaro. He never 
makes us feel that he uses exertion, he grows by degrees more and 
more animated till he comes at éast to the highest transports of the 
passion he would represent ; this is the utmost degree of expression 
of which his art is susceptible.” P. 78. 


[t will give our readers satisfaction to know, that Mons. le 
Comte de Stendhal, is a passionate admirer of Shakespeare ; 
how competent he is to appreciate the merits of our great 
bard, the comparison which he draws between him ayd the pro- 
fessors of his favourite art, will fully shew. 


“ Noverre, as it is generally agreed, was the first who gave the 
volupté to the dance; Vigano has made advances in every way in 
giving it expression. The instinct of his art has even led him to 
discover the true genius of the ballet, the romantic par excellence, 
All that the speaking drama can do in this way has Sane done by 
Shakspeare, but the Oak of Benevento is a very superior treat to 
the entranced imagination, than either the Tempest or the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. The soul, carried away by the delights of no- 
velty ceases not to experience the utmdést”enhjoyment during the 
hour and quarter that the piece lasts; and although it is impossi- 
ble 40 explain this delight the recollection of it is retained long long 
years after.’’ P. 80. ea a 

“ Our La Harpes cannot even understand Metastasio. I have 
seen but three or four of Vigano’s ballets, he has an imagination 
strongly in the stile of shalepenne whose name even is perhaps 
not known to him. In his head the genius of the painter is com- 
bined with that of the musician ; many times when he could not 
find an air that would express what he wished he has composed one 
himself. Undoubtedly there are many absurd things in Prometheus, 
but at the expiration of ten years the impression of it is as — in 
my anemory as if I bad seen it but yesterday. Another quality 
very remarkable in Vigano and not often combined with genius is 
his patience. Surrounded by about fourscore dancers, on the 
stage at Milan, having aw orchestra of sixty wusiciaus at. his feet, 
for a whole marning he made them repeat over and over again one 
particular passage which they could not be inspired to play and 
dance according to his ideas.’ 

“ Thave been led away by the recollection of these ballets : 
two o'clock strikes, Vesuvius is in a flame, the lava is flowing from 
its entrails, This red mass rises above a horizon of the darkest 
hue; it is an effect for Vigano; 1 have been contemplating it three 
quarters of an hour. 

“* February 13th.—The Beau-Idéal of dancing must be fixed 
atlength between the‘stile of Duport and that of Conti, But to 
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arrange this matter we want the court of some rich and voluptuous 
prince, and that we are not very likely to see. Every sovereign 
now thinks only of saving money that, in case he is obliged to 
descend from his throne, he may be at least a wealthy private 
man. Princes besides, appearing determined absolutely to resist 
public een, prepare themselves disquictudes for the rest of their 
lives. This false calculation will most probably prove the destruc- 
tion of the arts during the nineteenth century. In the twentieth 
every body will talk politics and read the Morning Chronicle in. 
stead of being enraptured with Marianne Conti.”’ P. 82. 


We think the above extracts will sufficiently evince, not only 
our author's taste for dancing, but also his great good sense. 
However as this last quality may, perhaps, appear not fully 
illustrated by his profound soliloquy upon the fatal parsimony 
of our present race of monarchs in Europe, we shall present 
our readers with some less equivocal proofs of tis sense and 
learning, for this purpose we shall select, almost at random, a 
few of the many apophthegms, which we had noted down as we 
went along. ‘The following’ explanation of the causes of an 
effect, which probably never existed, is very ingenious, 


“ Why is music so grateful to us when we are under misfor- 
tunes ?—It is that this art makes us believe in the pity and sympa- 
thy of mankind, in an obscure kind of way, which does not humi- 
liate or mortify our amour propre; that through its influence the 
dry anguish of the unfortunate man is converted into the mild 
erief of regret.”” P. 453. 


The next instance which we shall quote, is in proof of our 
author's skill ia physiognomy. 


“Tread inthe countenances of some Americans who were there, 
that, in thirty years from this time, England will be reduced to 
being only happy. To this Lord P * * #* * one of the most en- 
lightened men in England assented witha sigh.” P. 99. 


‘This was the most extraordinary sort of assent of Lord P’s, 
that can well be conceived ; though if our author merely means, 
that Lord P. assented to bis reading what he pleased in the 
countenances of the Americans, the thing is less remarkable ; 
the “ sigh,” indeed, is not explamed. ‘The next apophthegm 
of our author, which we shall quote, we must take some future 
opportunity of explaining ; for it is not always easy to trace the 
connections of hus ideas. 


“ A vast activity of mind must now prevail in France; every 
step which separates us from the American good-sense must be 
carried by a battle, and for six months that battle will appear the 
most extraordinary thing in the world. When the active life is 
pushed 
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hed too far it compresses, it stifles the fine arts. Edinburgh is 
now the capital of éhought in Great Britain,” P. 250. 


We do not wish to deprive our sister capital of the advan- 
tages of Mons. le Comte de Stendhal’s good opinion ; but if 
he knows no more of the means by which “ thoug/ts” are 
manulactured in Edinburgh, than he knows of the historians of 
the eighteenth century in this country and elsewhere, we fancy 
that it would be uf our power to let him into a few secrets, 
which be will not be told in the Edinburgh Review. 


‘* Last year I read all the original authors of the middle ages, 
as Capponi, Villani, Fiortifiogca and others. At almost every 
page I found histories similar to the massacre of Cesena, by the 
anti-pope Clement VII: yet, after all, we cannot help feeling a 
sort of respect, almost of friendship, for those colossal minds, the 
Castrucet, the Gugltelmini, the Comtes de Virtd. In the histories 
of the eighteenth century, as for instance, the works of Lacretelle, 
Duclos, Bezenval, St. Simon, Rulhiére, the Prince de Ligne, 
Mackintosh, Belsham and Hobhouse, we find none of these hor- 
rors, yet we can scarcely repress a sort of impulse of contempt.’’ 
P. 102. 


We are sorry that our author should unintentionally express so 
much contempt for the writers whose names he quotes above; but 
as he takes Sir J. Mackintosh and the Priicé de Ligne, and Mr. 
Hobhouse, for “ historians,” it is possible, he may only have 
read their works, “ as he did last year all the original writers 
of the middle ages.” 

Having thus put our readers in’ possession of the means of 
forming a tolerably accurate estimate of the Comte de Stend- 
hal’s taste, good sense, and acquirments, upon the subjects of 
dancing, music, politics, physiognomy, literature, and so on, we 
shall next gratify them by a few extracts from such parts of his 
work, as may furnish them with entertainment. 

We were not sorry to hear something of our old friend 
Tramezzani; and in return for the pleasure which we remember 
to have derived from his performances on our boards, were 
happy to find him in the enjoyment of more than equal favour 
at Bologna. 


“ Sesto was played by that Tramezzani of whom I heard so 
much in London, but whom I never was able to see. The English 
ladies forgot their prudery in talking of this very handsome man, 
He was the rage in England, to say that he is the fury here, 
would be using too feeble aterm. It is impossible for any one to 
shew off a greater abundance of graces: he is always in motion, 
always affected, aiming, in short, at graces to the highest degree 
of affectation ; he expresses the most ferocious hatred by the most 
tender 
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tender roll of the eyes. I like to look at him, and like still better 
to watch the ladies in the boxes looking at him. He is a fine, 
handsome man of about forty with, still, a tolerable voice, but he 
is defective in warmth; he sung the last air of the second act ex- 
tremely well. The ladies find his voice enchanting, and are per- 
fectly sincere in this opinion. 

“ Since Tramezzani appeared, every thing else has been for- 
gotten, even hatreds have been thought of no more. It is indeed 
a very flattering life that a fine singer leads. He said this evening, 
that a was not half so much fatigued with singing, as with making 
himself agreeable to the ladies. When he appears upon the stage, 
the applauses are such, that they are only discontinued at last 
from eagerness to hear him; and since he has too much merit, 


and is too much noticed, not to excite jealousy, every evening’s 


performance has to him the interest of a new appearance. I said 


to him, that if I were to choose, I had rather be himself, than the 
hero he represents, nor was this an empty compliment.” P. 156. 


And @ propos of 'Tramezzani, our readers may, perhaps, like 
to hear the manner in which he has been satirized by Anelli. 


“ Never could a vulgar Frenchman enter fully into the talent 
of Anelli; it is the Comic Muse pouring her broadsides against 
eyery thing really odious and suspicious in monarchy itself, be it 
of what country it may, or be the monarch who he may. This 
man had the boldness under Buonaparte, to turn the nullity of the 
senate in Italy into ridicule. At present, he makes equally free 
with Tramezzani, in the midst of his triymphant career. In this 
country, strokes of wit like these, are even greater strokes of cou- 
rage; he must look to the hatred of many a woman for ten years to 
come. 

** If I may judge by my English companions, foreigners, visiting 
Italy, do not imbibe the least idea of he manners of the country. 
‘To any one who begins to have some insight into them, I would 
earnestly recommend the little Opera Buffa in one act entitled ; 
I Virtuosi da Teatro. It is a picture of the manners behind the 
scenes in Italy; they have nothing in common with ours, for na 
company here lasts the same above three months. 

** In the farce in question, the brother of the first female dancer 
has a dispute with the father of the first female singer. In the pro- 
secution of the dispute, the brother is left by accident téte-d-téte 
with the singer, who is very pretty, and forgetting his drouillerie 
with the father, he thinks only of making himself agreeable to the 
daughter. To effect this, he proposes their singing together a duo 
from the celebrated Opera (’Eroe Smorfioso, and here begins a 
truly comic satire upon the hero Tramezzani, Paccini, who plays 
the young lover, imitates even the minutest action of the great 
man; at a very pathetic passage he stops to say to the lady: 
' Here, sweet angel, I will shew you my teeth, not being able to shew 
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my heart !’—One of the graces practised the most frequently, 
y Tramezzani, is to make all possible display of a very fine set of 
teeth; I know not that I ever in my life laughed so heartily. The 
music of this piece is by Mayer. J Virtuosi da Teatro and la 
Clemenza di Tito are played alternately. The ladies are in a rage 
at the former, and will perhaps communicate their indignation te 
the Police. At Paris, a joke is received as a joke; here, among 
a people om bemonarchized, aman whe will suffer a joke, is one 
whom the Pacha abandons, a being wholly lost.” P. 160. 


At Venice our author was introduced to Lord Byron; and 
the following is his account of him; and it is completely a da 
Stendhal, 


“ I was introduced, at the theatre, to Lord Byron.—What a 
grand countenance !|—it is impossible to have finer eyes !—the di- 
yine man of genius!—He is yet scarcely twenty-eight-years of 
age, and he is the first poet in England, probably in the world ; 
when he is listening to music it is a countenance worthy of the 
beau-idéal of the Greeks. 

‘* For the rest, let aman be ever so great a poet, let him besides 
be the head of one of the most ancient families in England, thie 
is too much for our age, and I have learnt with pleasure, that 
Lord Byron is a wretch. When he came into the drawing-room of 
Madame de Staél, at Copet, all the English ladies left it. Our 
unfortunate man of genius had the imprydence to marry—his 
wife is very clever, and has renewed at his expense the old story 
of Tom Jones and Blifii. Men of genius are generally mad, or 
at the least very imprudent! his lordship was so atrocious, as to 
take an actress into keeping for«two months, If he had been a 
blockhead, nobody would have concerned themselves with his fol- 
lowing the example of almost al) young men of fashion; but it is 
well known that Mr. Murray, the bookseller, gives him two guineas 
a line for all the verses he sends him. He is absolutely the coun- 
terpart of M. de Mirabeau; the feodalists, before the revolution, 
not knowing how to answer the Eagle of Marseilles, discovered 
that he was a monster *. 

“* The Provengal could laugh at what befel his countryman ; 
the Englishman it appears thought proper to take up the matter in 
the high tragic tone. The injustice which this young lord has met 





* « In giving the above, as it stands in the original, no offence 
whatever is intended to any of the parties concerned ; it is only 
to shew the manner in which, even the concerns of individuals in 
this country, are made the subject of animadversion among fo- 
reigners, and that they, no less than our countrymen, will take the 
liberty of sitting in judgment upon what does not concern them, 
and deciding peremptorily with a very imperfect knowledge of the 
matter,” — J ,anslator. _ 
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with in his own country has rendered him, it is said, gloomy and 
misanthropic. Much good may it do him!—If at the age of 
twenty-eight, when he can already reproach himself with having 
written six ,volumes of the finest poetry, it had been possible 
thoroughly to know the world, he would have been aware in the 
nineteenth century there is but one alternative, to be a blockhead 
or a monster. — 

“« Be this as it may, he is the most delightful monster I ever 
knew ; in talking of poetry, in any literary discussion he is simple 
as a child; the reverse is the case with an academician. He can 
speak the ancient Greek, the modern Greek, and the Arabian. 
He is learning the Armenian language here of an Armenian papas, 
who is occupied in composing a very curious work to ascertain the 
precise situation of the Garden of Eden. This work, Lord Byron, 
whose sombre genius adores the Oriental fictions, will translate into 
English. Were I in his place, I would pass myself off as dead, and 
commence a new life as Mr. Smith, a worthy merchant of 
Lima.” P. 254. 


We shail now close our remarks and extracts upon these 
travels of the Comte de Stendhal, who seems to be a lively 
person, and if he ta/ks away (to use a familiar phrase) in a 
drawing-room, as he does in this work, we can fancy him to be 
a very agreeable sort of man; and this, perhaps, is the best 
apology which we can offer, for his being one of the most 
finished coxcombs that has appeared in print for some time 
past. 





Ant. X. A Survey of the Platform of the Christian Church, 
exhibited in the Scriptures, applied to its actual Circum- 
stances and Condition, with Suggestions for tts Consolida- 
tion and Enlargement ; comprising the Substance of an Essay 
on the Divine Origin and Succession of the Christian Priest- 
hood, on ils Necesstty as a Divine Appointment, and on the 
Relation which it bears to the Jewish Priesthood; to which 
was adjudged a Premium of Fifty Pounds by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and Church Union in the 
Diocese of St. David’s. By Hector Davies Morgan, M.A. 
Minister of Castle Hedingham, Essex. pp. 185. Rivingtons. 
18106. 


THIS work of Me. Morgan’s, as will in part be seen by the 
title, comes to us under circumstances of peculiar interest. It 
is known probably to many of our readers, that the Society 
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here mentioned, has, for several years past, among other ways 
of promoting Christian knowledge, given annually a premium 
of ten pounds for the best composition .on some theological 
question, proposed by the Committee, who adjudge the prize. 
It may not perhaps be so generally known, that to this premium 
the spontaneous liberality of the Right Honourable Lord Ken- 
yon, in the year 1816, added the very handsome sum of fifty 
pounds; that he made a similar donation for the year now near 
its close, when Mr. Morgan, in an Essay shortly to be noticed, 
was again the successful candidate; and we understand his 
Lordship, not weary in well-doing, offers a like donation for the 
ensuing year. Honos alit artes. Munificence so applied is far 
above our praise. We can only wish, as we do most fervently, 
that it may call forth an Essay.of equal merit (for superior we 
can hardly hope to see) to either of the two produced by Mr. 
Morgan, whom the noble donor.has recently appointed his do- 
mestic chaplain. 

The original constitution of the Christian Church, a matter 
at all times of momentous importance, is in these days of torpid 
indifference to all forms, and of increasing secession from the 
Established Church, a subject imperiously necessary to be con- 
sidered and understood by all, who deem conformity to the ordi- 
nances of Christ, the only sure way to attain his rewards. ‘The 
Clergy therefore of the Church of England, faithful to the sacred 
charge committed to them, have, to their honour, stood forth 
the able defenders of our Sion; aud have shewn, by the unde- 
niable demonstration of historical. truth, that the Churches 
founded by the Apostles were, in all essential matters, and even 
in many of their more minute features, such as the Church of 
England now is, and such indeed as were all churches through- 
out the world, till within the last three hundred years. Ina 
late Number * we noticed Mr. Morres’s Essay on Church Com- 
munion; and endeavoured, by a concise abstract of the argu- 
ment, to shew that the commendation bestowed upon it, full 
and strong as it was, was not however more than the solid meiit 
of the work demanded. 

_ An historical fact admits of one, and only one proof, the tes- 
Umony of those who were present and saw it; to which, in the 
case of a public institution, must be added the regular trans- 
mission and continuance of it, and the recorded testimony of 
every intervening age, from the origin of the institution to the 
present day. Mr. Morres and Mr. Morgan, where their object 
18, as it is in part, the same, necessarily go over the same ground, 
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But when two or more authors write from their own views and 
ideas of a subject, the order and method will be their own; 
coinciding in the mai arguments and more prominent facts, one 
will be brief, ancther more full; one will find pregnant illustra- 
tion and support in texts apparently remote from the question, 
iy incidental circumstances and correspondent customs, while 
another will not perceive, or seemg, will not be studious to notice 
every parallel case, every iustance of acknowledged resem. 
blance. 
It appears by the new and augmented title of the present 
Essay, and is distinctly stated by the author in the Advertise- 
ment prefixed, that the original composition has been “ revised 
and considergbly enlarged,” on the advice, and with the assist- 
ance of friends, on whose judgment he places the strongest 
reliance. And for ail these alterations and additions, if any 
thing erfoneous or offensive should be found in them, the author 
alone, as he justly observes, is responsible, and not the Com. 
mittee, by whom the premium was adjudged. ‘The propriety 
and expedience of these alterations and additions we are not 
disposed to controvert, and as we have not the original Essay 
before us, we are clearly incompetent to pronounce decisively 
on the question, As a publication it may probably be, as the 
author and his friends doubtless judged it to be, better calcu- 
lated, on the whole, to promote the important purposes in view. 
But as to the one great and paramount object of demonstrating 
the divine origin and consequent necessity of the Christian 
priesthood, this might have been established perhaps in a shorter 
compass, with better effect and more forcible conviction, if the 
attention had not been drawn off in the conclusion to collateral 
enquiries and doubtful speculations. 

Alter some prefatory considerations in the first section, we 
have im the tive following sections, the origin and succession of 
the Christian ministry ; the degrees and distinctions therein ; the 
unity and uniformity of the Apostolic Church, apd the per- 
petuity of the order established by the Apostles, Yogether with 
the confirmation and application of the argument. This final 
section contaims, we presume, additional matter, which did not 
form a part of the prize composition, and is alluded to in the 
ttle as offering “ suggestions for the consolidation and enlarge- 
ment” of the Christian Church. We do not say that the matter 
here is relevant, nor that the suggestions of this *‘ intrusive 
admonition,” as the author styles it, may not many of them 
deserve the consideration of those who are competent to decide 
upon them. But on questions of mere expedience, propriety, 
andde corum, such as are here moved, there will always be 
room for difference of opinion, and the questions themselves, 

however 
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however decided, are mere dust of the balance in comparison with 
the momentous enquiry, what that Church was which Christ or- 
dained, and who are those appointed “ guides,” whom we are 
enjoined to “ obey,” and ‘‘ submit ourselves *.” The hasty reader 
will not always discriminate between what is essential, and what 
is collateral or adventitious; and those who -are prejudiced, 
feeling themselves warranted, as they often may, in not assenting 
to mere probabilities, with which the concluding section, one 
of the longest in the book, is principally occupied,. will yield a 

artial and reluctant.assent to pomts of earliereoccurrence and 
bicher moment, of which however, if impartially considered, 
the truth is certain, the evidence irresistible. 

Premising this single exception or caution, which a sense of 
duty extorted from us, we proceed to points of gteater import- 
ance and more decisive evidence, which form the substance of 
the Essay, and which in trath are deserving of the highest 
praise. . 


“ There cannot,”’ it is observed, “ be more than three methods 
of deriving power to man; either immediate/y from God, as in the 
nomination of Saul to the throne, and Aaron to the priesthood ; 
mediately from God, by virtue of succession from a divine original, 
as Solomon inherited: the sceptre of David, and the Levites the 
office of Aaron; or entirely from the suggestion of man, as im the 
usurpation of Jeroboam, and the inconsideyate zeal of Uzzah. 
No man taketh this honour to himself, but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron: so also Christ glorified not himself to be made an 
high os but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee.” P. 17. ' - \ 


Ag soon as our Lord had been baptized by John, 


“ The heavens were opened, and the Spirit visibly descended 
upon him, and lo!-a voice from heaven, saying, Thou art my be- 
loved Son, in‘whom I am well pleased. Immediately after this, he 
. assumed the ministerial character, by calling unto him disciples, 
and preaching the glad tidings of the kingdom of heaven. If then 
he, who, from the eternal ages, was designated to the priesthood ; 
he in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Divinity in a bodily form ; 
deferred the execution of his office till he was invested with it in an 
outward and visible manner; in a mauner, which unquestionably 
declared the assent of the Father, and was evident to the senses of 
his disciples, let not man presume to seize the honour to himself, 
to invade the office of the priesthood, to serve at the altar, te which 
God hath not invited him, or to offer incense, which God hath not 
sanctified.’’ P. 20. 
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** The call of his disciples was among the first acts of the public 
ministry of Christ ; and the assumed rights of popular election could 
not have been in any manner more effectually discountenanced, 
than by investing certain persons with an official character, before 
any Church was collected to make or to confirm the choice, and 
by delivering to the eleven their final commission, when they were 
alone with Jesus, and separated from the other disciples,’’ P, 22. 


The appointment of the seventy is then noticed; and it is 
observed, that their commission and powers nearly corresponded 
with those previously delivered to the twelve ; to heal the sick, 
and preach the Gospel of the kingdom. Matthias _ pro- 
bably was of this number, who im consequence of the divine 
preference by lot, was, without any imposition of hands, the 
usual form of ministerial ordination, numbered with the eleven 
Apostles. Aad Paul was aiterwards appointed an Apostle 
of the Gentiles, not of men, nor by men, but by the Lord 
Jesus, appearing to him from heaven for that purpose, and with 
an audible voice speaking to him. 


“* These then were the fathers, chosen by God, from whom the 
whole ministerial family derives a traditional and hereditary autho- 
rity; the Son of God, eternally designated, and visibly approved 
and recommended ; the twelve apostles, tried, ordained, and gra- 
dually exalted; the seventy disciples, sent by Jesus to the places 
which he was about to visit; Matthias numbered with the eleven 
apostles, by virtue of the divine preference; and Paul, exalted to 
be an apostle, by an audible voice from heaven, and by a visible 
exhibition of the divine Majesty. The immediate descendants of 
these fathers of the ministerial family, whose right of succession is 
registered in the Scriptures, are the seven deacons; Timothy and 
Titus; the elders whom they were commissioned to ordain; and 
other persons, whose office and title are mentioned with less expli- 
citness and precision.”” P. 36. 


And we have two undoubted instances of the conveyance of 
ministerial authority through four generations; from Christ to 
St. Paul, from Poul to ‘Timothy, from Timothy to the elders 
whom he ordained ; and again to Titus, and to the elders whom 
he was left to ordiwin in Crete. 

We cannot attend our author in the elaborate research and 
minute detail, by which it is made probable, that the seventy 
were continued, and were the Presbyters, as distinguished from 
the Apostles: that although, if a distmction of name neces- 
sarily umplied a distinction of order, there are no less than six- 
teen degrees of Apostolical uumsiry, yet they are easily resole- 
able mto three: that while the power of some mmisters was 
local, aud confined to a particular spot, the authorty of the 
Apostles 
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Apostles was provincial, and comprehended a large extent of 
country; that they were invested with a ruling power, never 
delegated to Presbyters; that they ordained, visited, and con- 
firmed, as Bishops ever since have done, after their example. 

The argument, thas built on the solid foundation of Serip- 
ture, is illustrated by a comparison of the Christian ministry 
with the Jewish priesthood, “ of which it is the continuance 
and adaptation, rather than a new and original constitution.” 
The two dispensations of Moses and of Christ agrce in a 
triple form of ministers ; 


* And the Apostles, Presbyters, and Deacons of the one, are 
co-ordinate with the High-priest, the Priests, and Levites, of the 
other. The twelve apostles under Christ, answer to the twelve 
heads of tribes, who were subject to Moses; and the seventy dis- 
ciples, to the seventy elders, who were solemrly set apart for assist- 
ing Moses in bearing the burden of the people. 

‘* It is a powerful confirmation of the preceding argument, con- 
cerning the apostolic constitution of the Christian Church, that 
there are not only traces of this order registered in the Scriptures ; 
but that in all ages, from the times of the apostles to the present 
day, and in all places, from Moscow to Abyssinia, from Killala to 
Tanjore, wherever the religion of Christ exists, in whatever state 
of light or darkness, of purity or corruption, of vigour or decay, 
Episcopacy has been uniformly found to prevail; and that, before 
the Refermation, there is no instance of a Church acknowledging 
any other than the episcopal form of government.’ P. 114, 


The following singular fact, alleged by Mr. Morgan, is not 
generally known. 


‘¢ A strong testimony, in favour of Episcopacy, was given by the 
irregular appointment of a bishop in America, by John Wesley, 
who considered such an appointment indispensable to the preserva- 
tion of order, and prevention of confusion, among his followers ;’’ 
though ‘ the ostensivle end and design’”’ of this transaction “ were 
counteracted and destroyed, by the anprecedented temerity of one, 
who was no more than a presbyter, affecting to convey to a brother 
presbyter an anomalous power, which he called Episcopal. The 
universality and perpetuity of the episcopal form, can be attributed 
to no other cause, than its divine institution, and apostolical estab- 
lishment. God hath maintained his own institution, and rendered 
it effectual to the end for which it was ordained.”” P. 116. 


In uniform excellence there is little room for discrimination. 
The judgment is exercised aud. matured by variety, by appre- 
ciating comparative merit, by approving what is sound and good, 
and rejecting what is doubtful, erroneous, or obscure. We 
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earnestly recommend this valuable Essay to our readers, espe. 
cislly to the younger students in divinity, who, in embracing with 
full assent the main question here discussed and established, wil 
remember that its certainty is not impaired, nor its importance 
lessened, whether they may find themselves disposed to concur 
with, or todissent from, probable arguments or doubtful surmises, 
respecting points remotely, or not at all, connected with the 
eriginal constitution of the Christian Church. 
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Art. XI. Rosabella: or, A Mother's Marriage. A Novel. 
By the Author of the “ Romance of the Pyrenees,” &c. &e. 
5 vols. 12mo. 11. 10s. Baldwin and Co. 1817. 


A NOVEL may be compared (if our fair readers will excuse us 
for a very unsentimental comparison) to that well known species 
of composition, of which the proof is commonly said to be 
always in the eating. It is in vain to lament the sad disregard 
of grammar and common sense, too frequently displayed in the 
effusions of the Minerva press; the only question is, as to the 
story ; is it readable? does it interest? or is it dull and tire- 
some? ‘Trying the work before us by this infallible criterion, 
we have, no hesitation in saying, that it is very dull and tiresome 
indeed. * The probability of this will be apparent, when we in- 
form our readers, that it is in five volumes, (at least two more 
than the authorized number); and when we add, that one of 
them consists almost entirely of an account of the various ad- 
ventures and difficulties encountered by a party of Irish absen- 
tees, in their endeavours to procure a sight of the emperor of 
Rassia, and the other foreign potentates, who graced our me- 
tropolis by their presence a few years ago, we fear that we shall 
stagger the resolution of the most determined novel readers. 

Rosabella, the heroine of, the tale, is an orphan, brought up 
by a Lady Derville: in this situation she falls in ove with a 
Lord Montalbert, under the assumed name of Mr. Egremont, 
while the Lady Meliora (grand-daughter uf Lady Derville) falls 
in love with the same person, in his own proper name and per- 
son. This is the knot which the novel professes.to disentangle ; 
which is at length performed by the usual operation of our fore 
tunate heroine discovering that she is daughter of a person of 
consequence, and so forth. 

We shall present our readers with @ specimen of the novel.; 
and for this purpose shall select the description of a scene, 
which, as most of eur fair readers may be suppused to have ne 
ne 
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tessed it, they will, on that account, be better judges of the 
merits of the description : 


« But scarcely had Miss Noyes reached the terrace with her 
pensive companion, when her mental clouds were all dispersed, 
and joy at the fortunate intrusion filled her enraptured bosom, ou 
the sudden bursting of the resplendent sun of all her wishes before 
her astonished view; for the Russian and Prussian morarchs, the 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Count Platoff, Marshal Blucher, &c., in a 
procession of eight or nine open carriages, attended by the Prince 
Regent’s servants, arrived most unexpectedly at the Star and Garter’ 
to breakfast; after which they walked for an hour and a half upon 
the terrace, affording to Rosabella and her now mollified companion 
a full and extended view of the whole constellation of foreign won- 
ders, whom the entire population of the metropolis and the surround< 
ing country were running wild to all points of the compass to be- 
hold. Nor did they for one instant experience the smallest incon- 
venience from the absence of male protection; since the beauty 
and timid grace of our heroine seemed to command respect fron: 
all, and even the lowest mechanic assembled there appeared emu- 
lous in making way for her, and yielding her every accommodation. 

“* Nor was it the attention only of the lower class that Rosabella 
attracted; for that attraction extended through all ranks, even up to 
imperial majesty ; since very promptly the emperor recognized her, 
and as promptly advanced to her, took her trembling hand-—for the 
apprehension of home consequences nearly paralyzed her—and, in- 
fluenced by the gallantry of foreign nations, he inprinted a kiss upon 
it, accompanied by a complimentary speech of well turned high eu- 
logiums upon her beauty; and taking a rosebud from his bosom, 
which a lady amid the spectators had presented him with, he trans- 
ferred to our heroine, ‘ as the lovely émblem of her lovely self.’ 

“* The blushing Rosa wished herself at Ravenswood, since she 
doubted not all this flattering, yet distressing notice, would be re- 
peated at Lady Elstow’s by Miss Noyes, who she clearly saw was 
elevated above every cloud of temper, by having had herself the 
honour of being taken by the hand, as well as Rosabella, not only 
by the emperor, but His Prussian Majesty, and all those who had 
been attracted by the beauty of Rosa, to pay her homage, and 
confer upon her and her companion that distinction, that all around 
were anxious to obtain.” Vol. JI. P. 310. . 


We might give farther specimens of the notion which our 
author has formed, respecting the proper qualities of the incidents 
of a novel; but we imagine that the greater part of our readers 
will be satisfied with that which we have already adduced. Our 
reason for noticing the present novel, is, that it is (he production 
of the author of Santo Sebastiano, which, though an absurd 
work enough, possessed, nevertheless, im great perfection, that 
particular mesit which we mentioned above, as being the only 
ment which readers of novels look for, 

H Art. 
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Arr. XII. 4 Poem on the Death of Her Royal aa 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales aa Save Cobo ur 
the Rev. R. Kennedy, A.M. late of St, John's a lege ats 
Cambridge, and now Minister of St. Paul's Chapel in 
mingham. Watchard. 1817. 


TT would not perhaps be difficult to assign reasons, why sub- 
jects of immediate and general mterest are those, which have 
most frequently baffled the effort of the poet: for it is far more 
easy to awaken in the mind those sympathies, toowhich poetry 

appeals for its effect, by scenes of ticuon, or the, tale of other 
times, thau to keep pace with that ardent flow of soul, which 
present glories and successes have excited ; or to express the full 
bitterness of that anguish, which attends on disappointed hope, 
er unexpected calamity.. Perhaps a consciousness of the great, 
we will not say the insuperable, diffieulty of the task, has hitherto 
restrained those, who have so often taught the tear to flow at 
the story of imaginary distress, from endeavouring to record in 
verse that general sorrow, with which the death of the Princess 
Charlotte has been lamented. But difficulties which afford a 
reason for silence, or an excuse for failure, will proportionably 
enhance the merit of success ; and the powers which are in any 
degree commensurate to the arduous task of satisfying that deep 
and intense feeling which this national misfortune has aroused, 
may be expected to indicate no common meed of praise for their 
possessor, when employed on a subject more within the pro- 
vince of the muse. 

Such were the sentiments with which we rose from the: perusal 
of the litthe work before us. Mr. Kennedy has the mind and 
imagwmation of a poet; he evidently writes under the impulse of 
feeling ; and he carries his reader with bim, whether his object 
be to awaken his sympathy for that domestic woe which mocks 
description; or to paint the deep and universal melancholy, 
which pervaded all ranks, and suspended for a season the busi- 
siness of the industrious, ‘and the amusements of the gay. 

‘That our readers may perceive that we have not overrated Mr. 
Kennedy's powers, we shall present them with a passage or two 
from his poem; which we shall take without much selection, as 
we hope that few readers of poetry will be satisfied without pe- 
rusing the whole. ‘The sorrows of the father and the husband 
are thus touchingly alluded to ; 


“* What hand shall lift the veil 
Which hides parental grief, the childless fate, 
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That finds no medicine in pomp or power, 

The void of soul an empire cannot fill ? 

How would the feebleness of words but mock 

The husband’s agony! who sitting now 

In widowed desolation, where so late 

He owned a paradise of nuptial bliss, 

Feels all the love that warm’d his bosom there, 
Increas’d each moment by the madd’ning thought 
That it is shar’d, and cax be shar’d no more ; 

That she, o’er whom he bends, who Jov’d him best 
Of all on earth, and as a shape of Heav’n 

Before him spake and smil’d, is senseless clay,” &c. P. 12, 


The following lines so well express the public feeling, as it 
will follow him whom our lamented princess selected as’ the 
partner of her life, and bequeathed as a sacred legacy, to the 
sympathy and affections of her country, that we cannot withhold 
them from our readers : 


“* Thy spouse hath lost in thee a promis’d queen. 
Yet can no foreign honour equal that, 
Which, pointing cries, * this isthe Leopold 
Whom English Charlotte lov’d;’ and in our land 
Thy mere remembrance with imperial power 
Shall hover, as a seraph at his side, 
Securing him wherever he shall move, 
Love and obeisance for a guard of state. 
From streets, and windows throng‘d, smiles mix’d with sighs, 
Rais’d hands, and gazing silence, shell proclaim 
What blessings on his head a nation pours. 
Eyes oft around him shall be fill’d with tears, 
With pearly tears, more precious to the heart, 
‘Than the rich jewels of a kingly crown.” P. 31. 


> 


é 

After these extracts, we think it unnecessary to say miore in 
recommendation of this little poem. Written, as it must have 
been, in haste, and under the impressions of the moment, ‘it is ‘ 
Not, nor caw it be expected to be, equal in all its parts > we 
could point out expressious which might be altered, and pas- 
sages which might be improved; but plura nitent. We ho 
that we shall meet with Mr. Kenedy again. If he will give’ 
his genius fair play, by chusing a subject fitted to its powers, 
and will not disdain the distasteful and laborious, but necessary 
task of correction, we doubt not, that he will attain en honourable, 
rank among contemporary poets. | 
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Arr. XIII. 4 Summary. Method of Fenching Children to 


Read ; upon the Principle originally discovered by the Sieur 
Berthaud, considerably improved ; with an entirely new Ar- 
rangement, calculated. to adapt it to the: English Language. 
The Whole illustrated by Nine Copper Plates. © By Mrs. 
Williams.. 2mo. 3386pp. Gs. Longwan and Co, 1817. 


WE can very confidently recommend ,this-litde work to the at- 

tention of those for whom it isdesigned ; both teachers and chil- 

dren will find their advantage in it ; the former in the diminished 

trouble with which they will be able to convey a knowledge of 
the elements of reading to their tittle pupils; and the latter, im the 
euperior facility and qnickness, with which they become initiated 
in the mystery of combining sounds. ‘The plan itself is framed 
upon that of the Abbé Berthaud ; a few modifications have beeu 
made in his system, in order to adapt it the nature of the Eng- 
lish language: but in general, those who, are acquainted with the 
“ Quadrille des Enfans,” wil, with littleor no difficulty, both un- 
derstand the use; and appreciate the value of the little work before 
us. ‘The plan of the Abbé Berthaud has been commended, and 
described by Madame de Genlis; in her “ Veillées du Chateau.” 


« ¢ There certainly is a method by which an attentive and docile 
child may learn to read in fifteen lessons, and the most-stupid’ will 
not require more than four months; whilst’ in the conmion way 
it takes eighteen months, or two years, We know. that, chikiren 
are usually taught the letters of the alphabet, and are afterwarile to 
form them into syllables by combining two or three letters together. 
As there are twenty-two letters, these combinations are excessively 
numerous, and besides, there is seldom any resemblance between the 
sound ofa syllable and that of any of the letters which compose it ; 
so that this method must be as tedious as it is difficult to childrem 
»M. Berthaud’s, on; the contrary, is very short ; he has confined the 
necessary combinations of the letters to eighty-eight sounds, so that 
those who know the formation of these sounds (without any separate 
detail of the letters which compose them) can read; and as he has 
eeenes a picture to each sound, the child easily remembers them ; 

will learn to read flurently in two months. It is the more extra~ 
ordinary that this method is not universally adopted, as it is near 
forty years since it was invented ; but such is the constant attach- 
nag = tracks, however erroneous and ill founded they may 
‘eee iat 


One of the reasons which operated to prevent the plan of the 
Abbe Berthaud from becoming so universally known as it 


deserved to be, was the extremely imperfect manner in which it is 


developed 
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developed in his book; in the work before us, this objection is 
fallyremoved. ‘The method of instruction which Mrs. Williams 
here endeavours to explain, and which, she informs us, has se 
fully been found to answer, us far as her own experience can be 
admitted as.a test, is made very intelligible im the work before us; 
the parts are well arranged, aud the whole system explained in a 
simple and sensible manner. {t would require more room than 
we can spare, were we to enter into any details of the method 
which we are here recommending ; but we trust that the work 
vihen known, will be able to speak for itself; all that we are desi- 
rous of effecting, is to contribute, as far as is in our power, to 
the giving’ it wirat publicity we can, 





Ant. XIV. A Collection of the seceral Points of Sessions 
Law, alphabeticaily arranged ; contained in Burn and Wil- 
_diams on the Office of a Justice, Blackstone's Commentaries; 
East and Hawkins on Crown Law, Aditlingion’s Penal Sta- 
tutes, and Const and Nolan onthe Poor Laws: designed to 
assist Magistrates to ‘refer to these several Authorities; to 
supply ‘the Clergy with professional dnformation ; and to 
enable Vestries to transact the Business of their respective 
Parishes. The Statutes continued to 57 Geo. IIL. 1817, 
inclusive. By the Rev. Samuel Clapham,.M.A. Rector of 
Gussege St. Michael, &c. Svo. 2vols. 11. 8s. Butter- 
worth and Son, 1818, 


OF all men, Sir W. Blackstone informs us, the clergy and 
couutry-geutlemen are most particularly called upon to study 
the municipal law of their country; but, unfortunately, it is 
wuch easier to recommend the study of at to country-gentle- 
meu, than to put it into a form-easily accessible. To accom. 
plish this last seems to have been the abject of Mr. Clapham, 

mw the laborious and bighly useful compilation before us; and, 
~ In fact, the work is capable, aot only of facilitating the acquire- 
ment of a competent knowledge of Sessions’ Law, but, in some 
degree, even of stiperseding the necessity of any ‘general ac- 
quaintance with its principles. By referring to this book, the 
magistrate may easily jearn where he may find the requisite in- 
formation upon any particular point that happens to come be- 
fore him ; and unless the case be of so much importance as to 
demand particular attention, he will seldom find it necessary to 
examine the references to which he will be directed; the in- 
formation contained in the work, being of itself usually nod 
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cient for general purposes. ‘The arrangement of the work is 
clear and convenient; the knowledge conveyed is,. for the most 
part, perspicuously and concisely worded ; and the names under 
which the several points and cases are classed, being made with a 
view to the usage of common language, rather than of legal prac- 
tice, reuders the work altogether extremely well adapted for the . 
purposes which it appears to have beeu intended for. But the 
most effectual means of recommending the book, will be by 
citing an instance of some particular subject ; take for example 
the article Game- Keepers. , 


“1, LORD OF MANOR, not an Esquire by virtue of his 
manor, Vide Esquires 2 supra. 

“2. Game-Krerer not to kill a dog of a qualified person, 
when running after hares in a manor. 

“Burn. Game II. Vere v. Lord Cawdor. 
Game XV.S. C.——B ack. b. 2. c. 27. (n. 9.) 

“3. Loap or MANoR cannot convey power to another, of ap- 
pointing a game-keeper without conveyance of manor itself. 

* Burn. Game ll. Calcraft v. Gibbs——Apvbb. Game 2526 
S. C.—---Biack, 6. 2. s. 27. (m. 9.) 

‘4. Game-Keepen, doubts of proper appointment. 

“ Buan. Game ll, Spurrier v, Vale. 

«5, Lorp oF Manon not to authorize game-keeper to search 
for dogs, &¢. but must haye warrant from a Justice. 

“Buun. Game Il. Carpenter v.. Adams. 
Game XIV. (n.) Vide Gun 3. infra, 

“6. Lorp or Manor, unless a Justice, not to seize gun, &c, 
out of manor; for he must be considered acting as a Justice. 

“ Wistiams. Game XIV. (x. Briggs p. Sir Fred. Evelyn.) 

“7, Game-Keerer may carry a gun out of manor, and keep 
(logs, &c. any where. 

“Burn. Game II. Rogers v, Carter.———WILLIAMS, 
Game XV. S. C.——Apbp. Game 2542.——Btack. bd. 2. c. 27. 
(n. 9. S.C.) | 

“8. Game-Keeper not to take into custody unqualified per; 
seas killing game in manor, but may take from them game, guns, 
&c 

“ App. SupPLEMENT. Game. Robinson v, Finney. 

“ Game-Keeven, if apprehending offender, destroying. game 
in the night, and killing him, not murder. 21 Ed, 1 st. 2.—4 and 
b P. and M. c. 23. s. 4. : 

“ Witttams. Homicide I. (3.)——-—Buack. b, 2.¢ 27. (n. 9.) 


—b.4.¢. 14. [180.] East. c. 5. s. 31.86. Vide Chase 8. supra.” 
Vol. 1. p. 373. 


WILLIAMS, 








WILLI4aMs, 


. We have chosen the above example, quite at random ; and 
as there is no pomt winch can possibly fall under the cognizance 
of @ Magisirate at sessjons, hut ts handled inthe’ same con- 

cise 
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cise and intelligible manner, those for whom the work was in- 
tended will be able to judge for themselves, how far it is likely 
to suit their purposes. 





Art. XV. Anacreontis Teii Carmina Latine reddidit, 
Gul. Jac. Aislabie, 4.M. Sulyiciuntur, Anacreontis Epi- 
grummata et Theocriti Anacreonticum in mortuum ddonin. 
i2mo. 7s.6d. pp. 48. Ridgway. 1817. 


TT is told of Boileau, that he did not know that there were any 
poets in England contemporary with himself, till Addison pre- 
sented him with a copy of the Muse Anglicune, For the sake 
of our present race of bards, we trust that they are better known 
to our continental neighbours, and that the Bas-bleu of Paris 
will not form its estimate of the existing. British Parnassus fg0m 
the deceased Musa Edinenses, or the Latin of Mr. Aislabie’s 
performance. 

The minor poems in all languages, perhaps, present the 
greatest difficulties to a translator, just as in sculpture, it re- 
quires no great skill to produce some resemblance in modelling 
from the huge masonry of a Colossus, while a nicer eye and a 
more delicate touch are required to copy a gem. It is true that 
a bungling artist may imitate the magoitude of a statue, without 
attaining its dignity; still he succeeds in one portion of his-task : 
but if be fuils in the minute grace and delicate elegance of a 
bijou, he fails in all that belongs to it. Who would rim the 
risk of translating a song of Burns into French? or a fable of La 
Fontaine into English? and who does not feel that, however 
much may be conveyed, more than half the beauty of. the ori- 
ginal is lost in Cumberland’s Fiagments, or Bland’s Anthology. 
Short compositions, if they are good for any thing, are much 
too delicate for the gross process of transfusion; their spirit 
evaporates if a single word is lost in filtration; and if another 
is added, to make up for the lack of measure, it only increases 
the sediment and the dregs. 

‘These remarks, applicable to all languages, are peculiarly so 
to Greek. In this there is a certain aQeAua, an expressiveness, 
and a simplicity, entirely its own; separating and estranging it, 
as it were, from every other tongue of the ancient or modem 
world. What are the two lined epigrams when dressed im 
any other costume? Who. can duly feel the sly rebukes of 
Cupid to the angry ‘Thunderer, or the bitter denunciation A the 
4 Ine 
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JOA Aislabie’s Anacrevau. 


Vine to the browsing Goat, unless -he knows them in their na, 
tive accoutrements |t is the same with Anacreon, clothe him 
in French, he is a powdered petii maitre, array him in English, 
he is a drunken rake, that is, if he is ;ans/ated ; for the honeyed 
sops of Moore bear no more resemblance to Anacreon, than their 
author himself does to Hercules. ‘This author indeed took a 
wiser course, and borrowing some one thought, (and not always 
this) from his original, luyuriated ad libitum, in a volyptuous- 
ness of his own. Cowley has sometimes a most happy like- 
ness ; but the only modern who has preserved a continual neigh- 
bourhood, and indeed closely invaded the very throne of his 
master, is Athanasius Cihristoputo. We are ‘hot sure whether 
the Fgwrime xas Paxsixe of the Romaic poet, are known in 
England, but they almost deserve to have been written in the 
better days of Greece. 

We have said more of this perhaps than the subject, cer- 
tainly more than the little book before us may seem to demand ; 
for with Anacreon, bis beauties and his difficulties, Mr. Ais- 
labie, we fear, has but little to do. Asa proof of this our 
readers may take the following specimen, which we have selected 
pretty much at random. 


* IN COLUMBAM. 


** Unde Columba volas ? Quod tendis, amabilis, alag 
Unguento fulgens ?> Que tibi cura, precor ? 
Telus ecce senex me jussit adire Bathyllum 
Qui toto — omnia in orbe regit. 
Me Cytherea levi pro carmine vendidit olim, 
Redderem ut optatum fida ministerium, a 
Nunc etiam caute portatur epistola dulcis, ' 
Libera pro tali munere vita manet. i 
Quamvis dimittat, gressum comitabor herilem ; 
Avia perlustrans cur volitare juvet ? 
Quid super arboribus vix certa cibaria prosunt 
Dulcia cum panis crusta ministret herus 
Porrigat et facilis vinum quod et ipse propinat? 
Forsitan hunc pennis tangere et inde lyram 
Insignem propius dabitur dormire beate ; 
Cedet vel cornix garrulitate procax.” P. 14. 


: 


We shali not trouble ourselves with any criticisms upon the 
above translation, but in order that Mr. Aislabie bimself may 
be convinced that something better than what-he has accom- 
plished is very possible, we have rummaged our portfolio for a 
version of the ode, which we have just now been considering, 


from the pev, not of Mr. Aislabie. 
* Dis 














Aislabie’s Anacreon. 


* Pic, chara ante alias et amabilis una columbas, 
Dic, chara, unde volas, et-unde rores 

Depluis ambrosios, halantibys undique pennis? 
Dic, chara, et domini fatere nomen.”* 


Teius ille suo me misit, amice, Bathyllo, 
Omneé’ gui sibi vindicans amores, 
Omnes imperio premit, et moderamine flectit, 
Illi Cypria me dedit puella, 
Quam priys exigui pretio placaverat hymni. 
Et jam fida ministra Anacreontis, 
Quas domini tabulas, qua non suspiria porto 
At noster mihi liberé vagari 
Gratus ob-obsequium promisit, non tamen unquam 
Talem pertida deseram magistrum. 
Quid juvat aerios montes superare volatu, 
Aut in vitibus insidentem opacis 
Nescio quid étrepitare, et agresti vescier uvd t 
Ah! quanto potius tuis in ulnis 
Chare senex, placidé requiescam, crustula morsu 
Furtivo e digitis trahens magistri: Pa? 
Aut labiis mustum exsugam, aut que pocula cautus 
Praegustaveris admovebis ori 
Forsan et inde calens parvas saltabo choreas, | 
Titubans ebria passibus tenellis, 
Donec fessa choris tandem vinoque quiesco, 
Tum penna dominum tegens amicd 
Fide comes lateri plectrum super obdormisco, 
Sed quas garrio fabulas aniles! 
Hospes abi, ne dum sermonibus oecupor, ipsa 
Me pica facias precaciorem. 


Fiom what we have said, we imagine Mr. Aislabie will con- 
clude that we do not regard his wenslation of Anacreon with any 
feelings of particular admiration. ‘This, however, is a soft way - 
of stating our opinion; because independently of the indi 
ferent quality of bis versification, he is sometimes guilty of sins 
against laws, that are more important than those of metre and 
good taste. Anacreon is a libertine author enough in the orir | 
ginal; and it would often be difficult to express his sentiments 
in any form of words, without shocking the feelings of deli- 
cacy; Mr. Aislabie, however, seems to think otherwise; the 
following |jnes remind us but little of the Teian bard, QiAns wer’ 
sraigns under the purple clusters of his vineyard, breathing wing 
gnd odours. 


Me veteri potids juvat insanire Lyeo 
Et nardo Jepidd cum meretrice frui, P. 16, 
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Art. XVIi°\ Observations on the casual and periodical 

—— of particular States of ‘the A here on human 

ealth and Diseases, particulary Insanity. With a Table 

of Reference’ to Authors. By Thomas Forster, F. L.S. 

Corresp. Memb, Acad. Nat. Sciences at Philadelphia, &c. &c. 
&c. 8vo. i106 pp. 4s. Underwood and Co. 1817. 


Art. XVII. Observations on the Phenomena of Insanity. 
Being a Supplement to Observations on the casual and 
periodical Influence of peculiar States of the Atmosphere on 
human Health and Disease. By Thomas Forster, F. L. S. 
Corresp. Mem. Acad. Nat, Sciences Philadelphia, &c. &c. &c. 
Svo. $8 pp. Underwood and Cg, 1817. 


THE author of the above treatises, is a disciple, not of Celsus 
and Sydenham, in physic, uor of Bacon and Locke, im philo- 
sophy, but of two mgenious gentlemen, well known to the 
public, for certain extraordinary discoveries which they professed 
to have made, respecting the causes aud indications of the 
varieties observable in the moral and intellectual character of 
individuals: our readers will easily divine that we are now 
speaking of the celebrated Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, to the 
latter of whom the first of the publications prefixed ‘to this. 
article is dedicated. We have thought it useful to mention this, 
because, to state, that a medical practitioner is a believer in the 
craft of craniology, includes a very significant piece of criticism 
upon the quality of his understanding generally, 

Dr, Forster is of opinion, that there are peculiar states of 
the atmosphere, which depend neither upon its temperature, 
weight, nor moisture, but which produce very sensible effects 
upon human health. ‘That this influence occurs twi¢e to some 
individuals, in the course of twenty-eight days, but more com- 
mouly only once a month; causing a general increase of irr- 
tability over the whole body, and indisposing particularly to all 
intellectual exertion; and which accordingly our author names 
*€ monthly periods of irritability.” At these periods, the symp 
toms of all chromic complaints are exacerbated; more especially 
head-ach, epilepsy, catalepsy, msanity, and other nervous diseases. 
There are also, our author is willing to believe, diurnal periods 
of diseases ; there are likewise periods which occur every second, 
thied, aud fourth day. “ Hew far this doctrine be correct,” our 
author, with creat simpheity, observes, “ future vbservations 
may shew.” When Dr. Forster shall have verified ‘his predic- 
tions, we shall have great pleasure in-hearing:the result; but, as 
it is not at all impossible that “ future observations” may skew, 
that his doctrme is not correct, we thuik it would have been 
wiser in Dr. Forster to have kept his treatise in his port-folio for 
the’ preseot. We inay as well, however, hint to our — 

at 
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that’ unless his “ future observations” should happen to be a. 
little more succinct, a little more to the purpose than those 
which his past experience has enabled him to collect, we doubt 
whether the interests of science are likely to be much bevefited 
by the result of his lucubrations. In the following extract of 
cases, we recognize the very spirit of our old friend Dr, 
Spurzheim’s writings. 


«“ A patient complained for a long time, of lowness of spirits 
and fear, but could assign no object of his terrors. He reasoned 
with himself for a long time against this feeling, but at length gave 
way to it, became melancholy, and put an end to his life by 
hanging. This is a simple case of the morbid activity of°a pars 
ticular organization, without an external cause even imagined, 

“ Another person got into a low state of health from disorder 
of the digestive organs, attended with want of bile, which at 
length affected the brain: he had periods of exacerbation, during 
which he declared he should be ruined by bills which were comin 
in, though all his comrades knew he owed very little. He walke 
quietly up stairs in one of these fits, and hung himself. Such 
persons, had the periods been foreknown, might have beef pre- 
vented from doing the act. 

* The choice of a peculiar mode of death, which some. per- 
sons have, shows also the physical nature of the propensity, since 
we must ascribe it to the peculiar and modified activity of a: dis- 
ordered brain.—Of the following case I have been assured, on 
good authority. : 

* A child was inthe habit of playing in a garden, from whence 
it frequently ran into the house, and said, a voice always called it 
to the water, but it dared not to go. It repeated this story fre- 
quently, saying, the voice always called it; it must and would go. 

‘he child was one day found drowned in the same water.’”’ P. 62, 

‘“* I know a person who refused to ascend with me a dangerous 
precipice, saying, that at that period he could not trust himself,. 
on account of a propensity, which he had had from his boyhood, 
to throw himself down from high places. He would have willingly 
gone in a few days’ time without fear. Several persons have 
spoken of this mad propensity to throw themselves duwn from 
heights, but who retain sufficient command of themselves never to 
do it, It is probable that in many suicides, from moral causes, in 
which the individuals have chosen this dreadful mode of death, 
they have been directed by some internal propensity; since some. 
have taken trouble to kill themselves in this particular manner, 
when easier methods offered themselves.—Others have felt, at 
times, an almost. resistless. inclination to throw themselves into 
great waterfalls, for which they could not account; as no other 
sort of death seemed pleasant to them. I could relate numerous. 
other cases of persons who have confidently assured me, that at 
Spe of irritability they have felt the most violent desire to die’ 

yY particular means. forego the narration of them, becauga’ 
they seem almost incredible, and the relation of them could do no 


good 
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good ta the illustration of physiology. 1 notice them nierely to 
excite the attention of those who, from their professional situations, 
have more extensive opportunities of observing and conversing 
with the insane. In Germany many cases of this kind have been 
commemorated. Indeed, in nations where idcality prevails must 
the fanciful character of the feelings be more developed, and those 
infmite shades and morlitications of sentimentality and error of 
mind be observed, which, when persons of this kind go mad, must 
give a peculiay chazacter to their symptoms. Very curious cases 
ure on recorl; but it is of less importance to enumerate the par- 
ticulars of these, than it is to excite the attention of medical men 
to the degree in which the disorders themselves may be periodical.” 
P. G4. : 


— Uf Dr. Forster can eatract any rational philosophy, of any 
sort, from such facts as the above, all we can say is, he is a 
much more mgenious person than the inventor of a_ practical 
theory, founded upon “ future observation,” would, primd facie, 
appear to be. 
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Sermons. By John B, Romeyn, 0.D. Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Cedar-scevt, New York. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

A Detence of the Church Missionary Society, against the Objections of the 
Rev. Josiah Thomas, M.A. Archdewcon of Bath. By the Rey. Daniel Wikon. 6d. 

Sermons, Ly Daniel Wiisod, \).A. of St’ Edmund's Hall, Oxford, and Mis 
nister of St. Jolu’s Chapec!, Bedtord-row, London. 8a, 12s, 

A Sermon virthe Sin and Parver of Hidievle on Religions Subjects. Preached 
ia the Parbh Church of Welthanstow, on Sunday, Dec. 28. By the Rev. 
George Hygles, Curate. 1s, Gd. 

A Letrer to the Right Rev. Lord Pishop of London ; being an Apology for the 


Cangregetions wnt Ministers of the London Chapels, in Auswer to the Aspersions. 


vf the Ecitor of the Dritish Critic. 1s. 6d. 

The Trivtuph of Faub an the Prospect and Crisis of Death; a Funeral Sermon, 
oceaswned by the Deceast of the Rev Robert Simpson, D.D, late Theological 
Twor of the Haxton Acude wy. By GeorgeClayton. Qs, 

A Key to the Old Testament ; wr a Sammery View of the several Book’, points 
ing out the Instructions and Mysteries which they contain; with a short Analysis 
of Ecclesiastes, and the Canticle of Canticles, and a more detailed Account of 
the Psalms and the Prophetic Writugs, as they bear Tesiimony te Jesus Christ 
aod his Charch., By the Rev. Henry Rotter, 10s, 6d, 

The two Heavenly Memorialis's, or Love and Trath ; stating to the Christian 
World their present peculiar Distresses, and wnploring Relief. 9s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at St, Mary's, Oxford, before the University, on Whit. 
Moudoy, May 26, 1517, By Herbert Randolph, M.A. Student of Christ Church. 
To which are added, copious Notes. 5s. 

The Chareh her own Apologist ; provimg her Moderation from her Constituy 
tion, Appointme: ts aud Pracace ; and the Mean she preserves between the Ex- 
tremes of Popery and Eythusiasm. Altered from Puller, By the Rev. D. 
Campbell, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 8vo, 8s, 

Sermons on the Commandments. By Robert Jones, D.D. late Seniar Chaplain 


at the Cape of Good Hope. B8vo, 6« 
The Rev. James Rudge's Sermon to the Distressed Seamen, hed on board 
the Abundance and Plover Store-ships, and at the London W use,on Sunday, 


Jan. 18,1818. 1s. 
A Second Protest against the Church Missionary Society, addressed pees 
i ames 
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James O’Brien, Chairman to the Committee of the Bath Missionary Association. 


éd. 

A Counter Protest of a Layman, im Reply to the ‘Protest of Aretdeacod 
Thomas against the Formation of aw Association at Bath, in Akl of che Ciarel 
Missionary Society. By George Pryune, Esq. M.A. Buresier at Law, and tate’ 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ts, | seca 

Economy: a Duty of Natural nnd Revealed Religion, with Thoughts on 
Friendly Societies aud Saving Banks. AySermon at the Auniversary Meeung of 
the Gateshead Friendly Suciety, Jau. 5, 1818. By the Rew. Chueles Thorp, MA. 
Rector of Rytou. 1s. Gd,” . 7 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Clmret of Athallows, Lombard-street, Dec. 
2t, 1817, for the Benefit of the City of Londow National Schools, By theoRew. 
T. T. Walmsley, b-D. Secretary to the Natiorial Society tox the Education of the 
J'oor in the Priaciples of uve Established 'Chureh. bs. 

| AAW. 

A Collection of the several Points of Sessions’ Law, Alphabetically arranged ; 
cuntaived ia the Works of Burn aud Williams ow the Office of a Justice, Binck 
stone’s Commeataries, East and Hawkins on Crown Law, Addingten’s Penal) 
Statutes, and Const and Nolay on the Poor-Laws: designed to assist Mugistrates 
to refer to these several Authorities ; to supply the Clergy with Protessieaal In- 
formation ; and to enable Vestrics to transact the Buyiness of theis \néspective 
Parishes. The Statutes continued so. 57 Geow LLL. 1817, inclusive. By the Row 
Sumuel Clapham, M.A. Vicar of Covist Gaureh, &c. and one of his Majesty"s 
Justices of the Peace for the County of Hants. 2 vols: Seu. “1h 8s, n 

A Report of the Case of the Lijuis, Fotest, Master; appealed teom the Viee- 
Admiralty Court of Sicrsa Leone, and determined i the Hyyh Court of Agmipatew 
on the 15th December, 1817, With an Appendix. By Joh Dodsea, LUD. 

Advocate, 3s. 

The Three frials of Williant Hone, for publishing Three Parodies. . 4s, 

The Statutes of the 57th of George IMI. 4to, al. 5s , 

The Same. [i Svo. 11. 2s, 

’ MEDICAL. 
Surgical Essays. By Astley Cooper, F.K.S. Sargeon to Gry's Hospital ; and 
Benjamin Travers, F.R.S. Sutgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital 109. 6d. 

History and Practice of Vaceination. By James Moore, Direcior of the Na- 
tronal Vaecine Establishment, &c. Bva.. 9s. 

-MISTORY. ' 

The History of British India. By James Mill, Esqe Sols. 4to. Gt, Gw 

Observativns, Moral, Literary, and Antiquarian, wade durmg a Tour 4 
the Whole of the Pyrenees, France, Switzerland, [talyy ands the Netherlauds, tu 

the Years 1814 aud 1815, By J, hu Milford, jun. late ot ot. Joha's College, 
Cambridye. ¥ vols. 8vo, 11. 18. ehh 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Hamboldi's fravels to the 
Regions of the New Continent, during the Years 17991804. Translated by 
Helen Maria Williams. Vol. 3. 8vo. UW, J». Li ie 

The History and Antiquities of Croydon. By the Rev. D. W. Garrow, B.D. 
Rector of East Baruet, &e. 8vos 48 ’ 

Notes on a Journey in America, from the-Const of Virginia to the Territory of 
Illinois, By Morris Birbeck, 3s. | ; 

Letters, Descriptive of a Tour through some Parts of France, italy, Switserland, 
and Germany, in 1816; with kverdengul, Reflecuons. on some Lojucs conneeted 
with Religion, By Jobn Sheppard... Byo. %»- 

A Cruise; or ‘Three Months on the Continent. By a Navel Officer. With 
Coloured ! lates, 8vo. 8s. 4 J, ony 

Introduction to the Original Delineations, Topegraphical, Historical, and De- 
scriptive, intituled, “The Beautees of Lagland and, Wales;” comprising, Obser- 
vations on the History and Antiquities of the Britons, Rowans, Angle Sasons, 
Anglo-Danes, and Anglo-Normaas, together with Kemunks on the Progress of 
Architecture in sueceeding Ages. Ly J. Norris Brewer, Sve. 11, 45° Or on: 
Royal Paper, I. 11s. 6d. in os OPTS 

“oma as his Own Historian, Extracts from the Original MS. of Napoleon » 
Bonaparte. By an American. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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Part of Magna Britannia, or a Concise Account of the several Counties of Great 
Britain. By the Rev. Daniel Lysous, A.M. F.R.S. &c. and Samuel Lysons, Esq. 
E.R.S. and F.A.S. With Engravings. 4to,. Sly 10s. . 

Britannia Depicta ; or Thirty-oue Views of the most interesting and Picturesque 
Objects im the County of Derby, (Llustrative of the above Work,) with short 
Descriptions. Drawn by J. Farington, Esq. R.A. 41, . 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 
P geri 
_A Funeral Sermon, at the Spanish and Portuguese $ 4. ‘By the Rev. 
Dr. Raphael Maldola, Chief Rabbi. 4to. 3s, éotan 7 
_ The Nation’s Condolence, preached at St. Andrew, Undershuft, London. By 
the Rev. H. J. Knapp, A.M. the Curate. is. 6d. 

Athanasia: a Discourse, inscribed to the Memory of the Princess Charlotte 
By an Under-Graduate of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fe 

A Sermen, preached at the Meeting-house, in Monkwell-street. By James 
Lindsay, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

A Discourse, at the Old Meeting-house, Birmingham. By the Rev, Joha 
Corrie, . 12. 

A Sermon, delivered in Cop!e Church, Beds. By the Rev. John Garbett, 
Curate of Andrington and Cople, in the Diocese of Lincoln. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached im the Parish Church of Newbury, Berks, Nov. 16th, 
1817. . By the Rev, Samuel Slocock, Rector of Wasing, 1s. 6d. : 
roems, &c. 

An Elegy on the Death of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, sympa- 
thetically addressed tothe two Chief Mourners, By the Author of Poems, dedi- 
cater by Permission to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, now Prince 
Regent. 1s. 

A Poem,.on the Death, &c. By the Rev. R. Kennedy, A.M. late of St. Joba's 
College, Cambridge, and now Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, Birmingham. 3s. 

lines, suggested by the Death, &c. By Thomas Gent, Author of a Monody 
on Sheridan, &c. 4to. 1s. 6d. 

POLTPICAL. 

Obsetvations on the Impolicyrof permitting the Exportation of British Wool, 
and of preventing the Importation of Foreign Wool, By John Maitland, Esq. 
M. P, Bro, 3s. 

Case of the Salt Duties; with Proofs apd Illustrations, By Sir Thomas Ber- 
nard, Bart. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Remarks upon a Letter, addressed by M. Mazeres, a French Ex-colonist, to 
J.C. Lo Semonde de Sismondi; contaming Observations on the Blacks and, 
Whites, the Civilization of Africa, the Kingdom of Hayti, &c. Translated from 
the French of the Baron de Wastey, Knight of the Royal and Military Order of 
St. Henry, &c. 1s. 6d. 

‘An Address to the Electors of the Coumies of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
on the Present State of their Representation in Parliament. 3d. 

Enclosure of Waltham Forest, more commonly knowir by the Name of Epping 
Forest. . is. 

Constantine and Eugene; or an Evening at Mount Vernon: a Political Dia- 
loguee By Janies Secuadus. 12ma 4s. Gd. 

Observations on the Circumstances which influence the Conditicn of the La- 
bourwtg Classes of Society. By J. Barton. @¥o. $s. 6d. 

Observations on the liwpolicy, Abuses, and False-interpretation of ehe Poor 
Laws; aad on the Reports of the two Houses of Parliament. By Jal, Earl of 
Sheffield.. Ys. 6d. 

Observations on Currency, Populmion, and Pauperism; in Two Letters to 
Antwr Young, . By Thomas Attwood, Esq. 5s, 

A Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Huntingdon. By Samuel Wells, 
Agtorney at Law. Is. 

Anticipation the Second ; of a Statement of the Finances of Great Britain, for 
1818... Is. 6d, 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, oh the Trie] and Ac 
quittal of Wiliam Hone, for Printing and Publishing a Mischrevoos and Profane 
Libel apon.the Church of England Catechism, Lord's Prayer, Apostles* Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments. By Willing: Rose. is. 6d. 
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Psyche or the Soul: a Poem, in Seven Cantos. By John Brown, Esq. 7s, 

The Revolt of Islam; in Twelve Cantés. By Pi B, Shelley, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. ° ‘ 
Elijah. By a Lady. As. 

Poems. By Chandos Leigh, Esq. 7s. 

A New Translation of the Satires of Juyenal and Persius ; with Life and Notes. 
By W. Gifford, Esq. @ Vols, 11. 1s. 

The Dragon Knight; in Twelve Cantos. By Sir James Bland ‘Burgess, Bart. 
Svo, 12s, 

Tobias: a Dramatic Poem; with other Pieces. By James Jacobson, Esq. 5s, 

De Vawr; or tne Heir of Gilsland. By Robt. Carlyle. Voolscap 8vo. 5s. 


NOVELS, 

Frankenstein ; or the Modern Prometheus. 38 Vols. 1@mo. 16s, 6d, 

The Unknown, of the Pyrennees. 6s. | , ) 

Hitory of Julius Fita-John. By the Author of Hardenbrass and, Haverill, 
3 Vols, Ul. Is. 

The Advertisement ; or Twenty Years Ago. .3 Vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Soldiers of Venezuela, 2 Vols. 12s, why 

Rob Roy. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 Vols. 11. 4s. 

Secrets in every Mansion; or The Surgeon’s Memorandum Book, By Anne 
ef Swansea, 5 Vols, (1s. 7s. 6d; 


DRAMATIC, / 

Retribotion; or the Chtiieftain’s Daughters a Tragedy, in, Five Acts. By John 
Dillon. B8vo, 3s. a’) 

The Maui in the Moon: a Farce; in Two Acts. By R. Phillips. 2: 

The Murdered Maid; a Melo-Drama; in Three Acts. By a Professi¢nal 
Gentleman. 1s. 6d. 

MISCELLANTIES, 

The Philosophy of Arithmetic ; exhibiting a progressive View of the Theory 
and Practice of Calculation; with am enlarged Tuble of the Prodacts and Nime 
bers under One Hundred. By Jehu Leslie, F.R.S.E£, \Professér of Mathematics 
in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on some Subjects connected with Taste. By Sir George Stewart 
Mackenzie, Bart. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 8s. } 

An Introduction to the Study of Geology ; containing a Theory of the Reva~ 
tion of the Mountains, by Crystallization, &¢, laid down from actual Surveys of 
Nature. By Joseph Sutcliffe, M.A, 15. 6d. 

A Discourse on the Origin and Vicissitades of Litera'ure, Science, and Art ; 
and their Influence on the present State of Society. Delivered at the Opening 
of the Liverpool Royal. lustitution, Nov. 25, 1817. By William Roscoe, Esq. 
4io. 5s, 

A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of London, on the Abuses exist- 
ing in Newgute, and the Necessity of an immediate Reform jn the Management 
of that Prison. By the Hon. H.G. Bennet, M-P. 3s. ' 

An Investigation of the Cause of Easter, 1818, being appuinted on # wron 
Dav ; plainly shewing that, unless the presentSystem of Computation. shall be 
os greater Errors must ensue, &c. By a Member of the University. off 

xtord, 1s, i : 2 ee by 

Curiulia Miscellanea ; or Anecdotes vf Old Times, Regal, Noble, Gensilitial, 
end Miscellaieous. By Sumvel Pegge, Esq. F.S.A. tive, Four Plates +1%s. © 

Annals of Banks for Savirtgs ; contaming an Account of their Rise and pores a 
Reporis and Essays on theie National Importance, their Canstitution, &e. ; Parti-. 
culars of the earlicst Institution; full Instructions for theic Formation, end every* 
Detail comnected with their Management ander the late Act of Parliament ; toge- 
ther with Reports and Communications from more than Siaty Institutions ia Great 
Britain and Ireland. »8vo0, 5s, . 

Muscologia Britannica ; containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, 
tystematically arrenged aud described, With Thirty-one Plates of ‘their Species, 
&. By W. J, Hooker, and 7. Tayler. vo, il. 11s, 6d, i : 
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Literary Intelligence. 
IATERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PREES. 


The Testimony of Natural Theology to'Christianity, by the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne. 

The Connection of Natural. and Revealed Theology, being 
an attemptito illustrate the Evidences and Doctrines of Chris- 
tianity by their relation to the Inductive Philosophy of the Ha- 
nian Mind, by the Rev. 2. W. Grinfield.. __ .. 

Two Volumes of Discourses on various Subjects and Occa- 
sions, by the Rev. William Hett, of Lincoln. 

A Volume of Lectares on the Church Catechism, by the Rev. 
T. 1. Haverfield. al 

Letters during a Tour ‘through Ireland, by J. C. Cuarwen, 
Esq. in two Octavo Volumes. 

Selie Albarcz; or Manners in Spain, interspersed with 
Poetry, by. 4. Rt. C. Dailas, Esq: In:three’ Duodecime 
Volumes. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Algiers, and residence in that 
Capital, by Signor Pananti, with Notes-by Edward Blaquiére, 


45q. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller, mterspersed with namerous 
Anecdotes, descriptive of a Tour through, Sweden, Germany, 
Hungary, Istria, the Lonian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, 
Rhodes, the Morea, Greeee, &c. by John Bramsen, Es 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal, in 1816, undertaken by 
order of the Freuch Government, comprising ‘an account of the 
Shipwreck of the Medusa, by Messrs. Savigny wid Correard. 

‘he Mercantile Guide, being au account of the Trade of the 
principal Places on the’ Continent of Europe, by Mr. C. W. 
Rordansz, in av Octavo Volume. ) 

Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian*Spell, a Poem, 

A Volame of Poems, by G. IV. Lake, Esq. 

A collection of the Poems of Arthur Brook, Esq. of 
Canterbury. | ) 

Epistolary Curiosilies, or unpublished Letters from Elizabetls 
Queen of Bohentin, Prince Rupert, Gen. Lord “Astley, Gen. 
Fairfax, Johu Selden, Oliver Cromwell, Gen. Monk, Mons de- 
la Place, Sir Richard Steel, Joseph Addison, Sir Robert Sutton, 
&e. &c. Ke. edited by Rebecca Warner, of Buch Cottage, Bath ; 
Editor of Original Letters, &c. 

Narrative of a Veyage to Labrador, illustrated with a Map 
and Engravings, by Lieut. Edward Chappell. . 

An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry Rot, by 
Mr. Robert. M‘lVilliam, Architect, in a Quarto Volume, illus-. 
trated with Plates. - . in 

4 Foyoge to Locute, a Fragment, with Etchings. 





